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For the Woman’s Journal. 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


BY EMMA MARIE CASS, 





Little brown birds in the elm-tree high, 
Swayed by the lightest winds that blow, 
There in your leafy home, close to the sky, 
Afar from earth’s tumult and woe, 
Surely, some things you must know: 
That groundlings below you can never reach, 
Things that must,ever a mystery be— 
Do you understand the white stars’ speech ?— 
As they float ona cloudy sea, 
Do you catch their minstrelsy? 
The winds take a tenderer tone, meseems, 
When they come to your downy chamber high, 
And the moonlight falls in mellower gleams, 
Oh, baby-birds, where you lie, 
Close to the All-watchful Eye! 
When all the breezes are fast asleep, 
And night shuts down on the tiny nest, 
When the heavens their nightly dew-drops weep, 
And the great red sun in the West, 
Obeying his Maker’s behest, 
Has put out his flaming, fiery light— 
A blighting, withering, pitiless thing !— 
Then your small lite’s troubles are put to flight; 
As you lie ’neath the mother-wing, 
No sorrows can torture or sting. 
You heed no sound from the world below— 
The great hard world that can never rest— 
Its tides may come or its tides may go, 
But never disturb or molest, 
Nor ruffle one small brown breast! 





For the Woman's Journal, 
FARMER FAROFF’S LOGIC, 
BY CELESTE M,. A. WINSLOW. 
“What's this the papers are talking about ? 
I never have really half made out, ; 
‘But wife has been reading the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
And says she has got at the very kernel, 
“She wants more freedom and wants more time; 
And can’t bear to ask me for every dime. 
“She doesn’t want any man fora staff, 
But wants me to know she’s an even half. 
“I’m sure I have been a good provider, 
Yet now she thinks her sphere should be wider! 
“I’ve fed and clothed her, and done it well, 
What more need a woman want, now tell! 
“The things I’ve bought for that woman to use! 
It’s enough ’most any man’s mind to confuse. 
«The barrels of flour for her to bake 
In pies and puddings, in bread and cake! 
“The yards of stuff for her to sew, 
Would stretch a good many miles, I know. 
“A comfortable house for her to take care of, 
And even that, I’ve heard her despair of! 
“T’ve worked like a dog with my two hired wen, 
And sometimes in harvest have had even ten, 
“While she’s been puttering ’round indoors, 
With plenty of children to help do chores. 
“And often a good long ride to town 
With butter, to buy her a bran new gown, 
«Well, things have come to a pretty pass; 
Old times are always the best, alas! 
“I have an opinion of my own, 
They’d better ict well enough alone.” 
But this is only what one man said, 
And he not wise nor very well read. 
You might search all over these vast dominions, 
Aud find co other with his opinions! 





MONASTIC COLLEGES. 

“Tf health breaks down at Vassar College,” 
said a graduate of that institution to me, “‘it 
will not be from over-study, but from the isola- 
tion of the life. It is on the whole a happy 
place ; and yet it is too absorbing, too much a 
world by itself, with everybody occupied with 
the same thoughts, and living the same life, 
and nothing to jostle you against the world 
outside.’ This is essentially the criticism 
made by Doctor Holland, in an article re- 
printed from Scribner’s Monthly in our last issue, 
on all colleges founded upon the monastic sys- 
tem, whether for young men or young women. 
It applies to almost all of our older colleges, 
and to the English Universities, which were 
their main model. It does not apply to the 
Scotch or the German Universities, nor does 
it hold against the Michigan and the Boston 
Universities. Yet even these are not founded 
on the plan which Dr. Holland recoommends— 
the family plan—but on the boarding-house 
plan, which is only half way to it. 

But the protest in favor of the family plan 
does not originate with Dr. Holland, but has 
been urged for a quarter of a century by 
the far more potent voice of Dr. 8S. G. Howe. 
That wise philanthropist long since called at- 
tention to the fact, that all our great institu- 
tions, benevolent, reformatory, medical, educa- 
tional, are pretty surely on the wrong track 
from the time they begin to pile up brick and 
mortar. He has been urging for years that 
all these vast establishments create a false 
and unnatural mode of living—that they tend 
to make people machines, not live and natural 
men and women,—and that the person who has 
most imbibed their ways and their spirit is 
least adapted for ordinary life. He has urged, 
therefore, that these institutions need breaking 
up, not enlarging,—to be divided into a series 
of small families, each retaining the habits and 
atmosphere of home. It was in pursuance of 
this theory that the “State Industrial School 
for Girls” at Lancaster, Mass., was organized, 
—simply a series of families ;—and Dr, Howe’s 
own institution for the blind has been in great 
measure re-organized on the same plan. 

A blind man of uncommon intellect and 
character once said to me, “To live at the 
Blind Asylum, under the old plan, was like 
living in heaven; andit unfitted a man for 
going out into the world, afterwards, as ef- 
fectually as living in heaven would.” He 
himself, after leaving it, simply shrunk into a 
shell, he said; ittook him five years to make 
up his mind to live among his fellow-men. In 
the young men who have enjoyed College 
life most ardently, I have sometimes noticed 
this same discomfort on being obliged to leave 
it; and I should expect to find among young 
women a great deal more of this feeling. The 
world does not meet them presently with real 
work, as it does young men ; and if they have 
the misfortune to be born rich—which to be 
sure rarely happens with college-bred young 
women—there is a vacuum in their lives which 
only Europe or matrimony can fill. 

Something of this may be inevitable at any 
rate; but clearly it must be greater, in pro- 
portion as the college life is more secluded. 
Any such seclusion, I believe, is an evil; and 
when it is a monastic seclusion,—that is for 
one sex only,—it is a worse evil; and this 
again must be worse in some respects for 
girls than for boys; since the usages of society 
give to boys so much more of freedom than to 
girls. The only advantage possessed by girls 
is that they are pretty sure to have men among 
their teachers at least ; while it is perfectly pos- 
sible for a boy to spend his four college years 
without speaking to a woman, except in vaca- 
tion. But theevil for both is great enough ; 
and Dr. Holland’s theory of the substitution of 
the family life for the present barrack-system 
seems to me a thing altogether practicable 
and true. 

The precise form in which he puts it would 
not go far; in a large institution there would 
not be professor’s houses enough to accommo- 
date the students, and besides, it would be 
putting too much upon the Professor, and upon 
that good lady who in Germany is called the 
professorinn, Yet something like this plan is 
often tried at our smaller colleges, in particular 
cases as a partial arrangement; and at Racine 
College in Wisconsin and under charge of 
that very able man, Rev. Dr. James DeKoven, 
the new college buildings have suites of rooms 
for the Professor’s families, expressly to secure 
a more natural and home-like life to the young 
men. But the true and simple form of family- 
life never can be obtained at any college of 
which either Dr. DeKoven or Dr. Holland 
would approve; thatis, at any college for one 
sex only. The nearest approach to it is to be 
found in those old-fashioned New England 
academies, where the greater part of the pu- 
pils board in families, boys and girls together, 
these families being licensed, superintended 
and controlled by the authorities of the institu- 





tion. The heaithiest moral atmosphere and 
the most cheerful, intellectual activity that I 
have ever seen in any private schools were in 
joint-schools, modeled on this plan—as the 
“Concord School” of Mr. F. B. Sanborn, and 
the school at West Newton under the Messrs. 
Allen. If children are to be sent away from 
home, this system seems better than the meth- 
od pursued at the Michigan and Boston Uni- 
versities, and at our professional schools gen- 
erally—the irresponsible system, as it may be 
called,—where the students are under no super- 
vision by the authorities, except in the recita- 
tion-room. But even this is better than the 
barrack-system ; and I heartily agree with Dr. 
Holland that “we do not believe in bringing 
large bodies, either of young men or young 
women under a single roof, and keeping them 
there for a period of four years.’- But I must 
say that he flatters women too much when he 
declares that, even under present arrange- 
ments, “women, asa rule, are better educated 
for their positions than men are.” Tf. Ww. H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE A RELIGIOUS MOVE- 
MENT. 


Mrs. Lucy StonE:—My opinion is decid- 
ed in favor of holding the annual meeting in 
Brooklyn. And now let me say a few words 
in reference to the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment. 

I set out with the proposition that all hu- 
man enactments,by Legislatures, Congresses or 
Governmental powers, under whatever name, 
which conflict with Divine law, are wrong. 
For a people to enjoy God’s full blessing as a 
nation, they must conform their laws to the 
Divine law as given by Jesus Christ, and his 
chosen apostles acting under his appointment 
and sauction. 

I have looked upon the movement in favor 
of Woman’s voting with great favor because I 
believe it essential in order to enable us to 
make successful warfare on the great vices of 
drunkenness, gambling, &c., &c., and that Wo- 
man’s voting could not and would not degrade 
her nor detract from her modesty and loveli- 
ness. 

You are aware that most of the ministers 
and members of the church stand off from this 
movement because they fear lest it may lead 
a large number of otherwise well disposed per- 
sons into infidelity. They feel that Paul was 
a chosen vessel of the Savior to make known 
to the Gentiles the way of salvation, and that 
his teachings in regard to the relation of hus- 
band and wife and the duties of Woman—the 
family relation—should be respected and 
obeyed as the teaching of Christ himself. 
Here has been a greut stumbling block in the 
way of the progress ofthis movement. I have 
sins enough to auswer for and would not 
knowingly teach any thing contrary to the 
Divine will. But we do not all see alike clear- 
ly what the Divine will is. I have thought 
that all true-hearted God-fearing people should 
be united in this movement, and that we 
should proclaim that Woman Suffrage had 
nothing directly to do with the family rela- 
tion. That after Woman voted, as now, the 
relation of husband and wife, woman and 
man, in and out of the church and in the fam- 





ily relation will remain precisely the same. 


Both will discharge their duties to the other 
in such way as their own consciences will tell 
them best pleases God. 

We should strive to enlist the religious 
world every where—ministers and members 
of churches—in this cause, as the cause of 
God and our Lord and Master Jesus Christ. 
Let them understand that this is a movement 
iu favor of Christianity and not against it. 
Proclaim to Christians of all denominations, 
every where, that this movement is a war on 
sin and vice in all its forms. That it is a 
movement in favor of higher and nobler prin- 
ciples. A movement intended to give us 
higher and nobler representation, wiser and 
better laws. That it is a work which calls for 
the support of every Christian man and wo- 
man in the world, Let the religious world 
know that it is, in truth and in fact, AN IRRE- 
PRESSIBLE CONFLICT OF RIGHT AGAINST 
WrongG, and that it must go on until vice in 
all its hideous forms shall be put under our 
feet, and the Kingdom made ready to receive 
our Lord and Master Christ. 

Tell our religious’ Christian friends not to 
be affrighted from the support of this move- 
ment because some misguided people preach 
loose divorce, free love, &c. That with ail 
such teachings this movement has no atflilia- 
tion nor sympathy, and that there is no more 
reason for opposing it on this ground than 
there would be for opposing Manhood Suffrage 
because many vicious bad men do things that 
no good person can approve. 

Whenever we can assure the Christian 
world that this is a movement in behalf of 
Christianity and not against it, our battle is 
over and what is desired will soon come. 





Our great aim and effort in the coming Con- 
vention, in our papers, and every where, should 
be to make the Christian world know that 
our cause means war to the bitter end agaiust 
sin in all its forms, whether in the brothel, 
the gambling house, the drinking house or 
any where else. 

Let the Christian people of the land know | 
that there is not a keeper of « house of prosti- | 
tution, a gambling hell, asaloon, or any other | 
haunt of vice, who favors this movement for | 
Woman’s voting. Every single one of them de- 
nounces it. For they see the hand-writing | 
upon the wall. When this comes, their occu- | 
pations will perish, and instead of their de- 
stroying the children of mothers, girls and 
boys, they will have to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows. 

Let us proclaim at once, on the very house- 
tops, every where and on all occasions, that 
this is a war in favor of Christianity, and is 
the honest effort of earnest, determined wo- 
men and men to overthrow Satan’s power for 
the ruin of our race on earth. That the con- 
flict is, indeed and in truth, one that we will 
never give over until the victory is won. We 
wage a war against the powers of hell. It is 
a glorious thing to be engaged in a war of 
virtue against vice, of humanity against inhu- 
manity, of gentleness and love against bru- 
tality and force, of the weak against the strong. 
Our aim is to dry every tear, to soothe every 
sorrow. We intend that the poor, hard-work- 
ing woman shall not see her husband coming 
home any more reeling under the infinence of 
liquor to beat and curse herself and the little 
ones in whose birth and nurture she has had 
to suffer. The cruel, tyrannical, brutal hus- 
band shall learn that he cannot strike a wo- 
man, or injure her in any way with impunity, 
that he must not abuse and maltreat his little 
helpless children who have no power to resist 
his uglytemper. Often his wretched drunken 
condition is the cause of his brutality far more 
than a cruel, hard nature. 

Let Christianity know thata war of human- 
ity is begun against inhumanity; that we in- 
tend to look after the happiness of every clild | 
and to see that they are not inhumanly treat- 
ed, to guard every wife and mother; to care | 
for the widows and the orphans; to see that 
no one in the land suffers from actua! want. 
That means shall be provided to relieve ac- 
tual cases of necessity, and that these means 
must be contributed in proportion as God has 
prospered his people. 

Let the world know that, when Christ came, 
the law of Love took the place of the law of 
Force. That the law of an eye for au eye, 
and of evil for evil, was ended, and the law of 
love took its place. That evil for evil is no 
longer the law, and that the brutal doctrine of 
the rod, taught by Solomon, under which such 
terrible cruelties have been inflicted in the 
name of religion, is no longer the law. That 
the control of love over a child is sweeter and 
better than that of fear engendered by the 








cruel rod. 
In a word; I would repeat once more, let | 
the Christians of every land learn and know 
that the Woman Suffrage Movement is the 
movement of the Age in favor of Christianity. 
It is peculiarly their cause. We call upon all 
Christians, every where, to come up and aid 
in the glorious work against the powers of 
darkness. Most respectfully yours, &c., 
Isaac H. STURGEON. 
St. Louis, Sept. 26, 1873. 





A TRUE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


John and Hannah Cox, Quakers, of Ken- 
nett, Chester County, Pa., celebrated their 
Golden Wedding on the 11th ult. They were 
Abolitionists of the time of Benjamin Lundy, 
and welcomed the movement inaugurated by 
Garrison in 1831. Living as they did, and 
still do, near Mason and Dixon’s Line, their 
doors were always open to the fleeing bond- 
man, hundreds of whom must have found 
shelter and protection under their hospitable 
roof. Living, too, in an anti-slavery commu. 
nity—for Kennett was a paradise of the Aboli- 
tionists—they had as their guest, at one time | 
or another, almost every prominent anti- 
slavery champion, to say nothing of hundreds 
of others—hearers rather than expounders of 
the gospel of freedom—who often partook of 
their generous hospitality. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that many of their old anti-slavery 
co-workers took occasion, on the fiftieth an- 
niversary of their marriage, to testify their re- 
spect and affection for this venerable couple, 
thus making the occasion one of rare interest. 
There were gifts of love in great variety, | 
poems, addresses, friendly greetings, letters 
from absent ones, the voice of prayer to God, 
and a new marriage certificate, according to 
the beautiful Quaker form, offered for the 
signatures of those in attendance. Of all the 
offerings of the occasion perhaps the most 
striking was a poem sent by Bayard Taylor 
from Germany, as a token of his respect aud 








reverence for the venerable couple who were 
the friends of his boyhood years. The pro- 
ceedings, we learn, will be published in 
pamphlet form.—Christian Union. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Olive Logan is working upon a new novel 
called ‘“Nothings.” 

Miss Edmonia Lewis’ “Hiawatha and his 
Bride,” has been bought by Mrs. C. L. Low, of 
Sau Francisco, for 3550. 

Miss Belle Innis has entered the Ohio Agri- 
cultural College, and will be the only young 
lady student in the institution. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe, at her home in Florida, has 
kept open a school of fifty scholars during the 
summer at her own expense. 

Miss Mary G. Humphrey, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind.,is a successful correspondent in Europe 
fur several New York papers. 

Pauline Lucca has bought a lot on Fifth ave- 
nue, near Central Park, and will erect a resi- 
dence for herself and her new husband. 


A Mrs. Cook, a widow in Manchester, N. H., 
who died suddenly on Sunday is supposed to 
have been the victim of a quack doctor. 

Madame de Genlis composed several of her 
charming volumes while waiting in the school- 
room for the tardy princess, to whom she gave- 
daily lessons. 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is at Poni- 
tret, busily engaged upon her new book, “Bed- 
time Stories,” which will be published in 
about three weeks. 

Aunt Patsy O. Miller, of Bourbon County, 
Kentucky, has a silver ring set with diamonds, 
which has been handed down from family to 
family for 300 years. 

Henrietta Robinson, “the veiled murderess,’”’ 
has been taken to the Auburn Lunatic Asy- 
lum, hopelessly insane. She has served eighteen 
years and a half of a life sentence. 

Mre. Soplironia Hawkins, wite of Rev. L. 
Hawkins, of Andrew, Iowa, has been granted li- 
vense to preach the gospel, by the Davenport 
District Conference held in Maquoketa. 

Miss Abbie Woodleigh, daughter of the Rev. 
T. A. Woodleigh of East Bennington, Vt., has 


| been elected to the Professorship of Chemistry 


in thePennsylvania Female College, Pittsburg. 
Salary, $1300. 

Miss Rye sailed for Montreal on Friday, by 
the steamship Polynesian, from Liverpool, 
having in charge another detachment of work- 
ing women, fifty-five in number, for whom she 
has secured homes and employment in Ameri- 
ca. 

On the fourth of July, 1872, Mrs. John Ham 
of Canterbury, received a shock during a hea- 
vy thunder shower, rendering her speechless 
above a whisper. A few days since, on occa- 
sion of becoming a mother, her voice was ful- 
ly restored. 

Mrs. M. L. Rayne, well known through the 
West as a sparkling writer and editor of “The 
Chicago Magazine,’’ will enter the lecture 
field this season. Her theme will be “Fashion 
and Folly,” about which so much that is per- 
tinent and useful may be said. 

Gov. Ingersoll of Connecticut recognizes 
the right of women to a share in public duties 
by including the names of two in his appoint- 
ments to the new State Board of Charities, 
which consists of Benjamin Stark of New Lon- 
don, Levi lves of New Haven, Samuel F. Jones 
of Hartford, Lucy Allsop of Middletown and 
Mrs. Mariette Pettre of Meriden. 

Miss Nettie Milsom of Chicago, aged thir- 
teen, is supposed tu be the ‘Coming Woman.” 
She sold papers to obtain money to give to the 
sufferers by the fire in Chicago, and, after their 
wants were satistied, continued in the trade 
until she was able to buy herself a piano. 
She has announced a determination to go on 
the stage, and says that, if she and her mother 
both live, she will outshine Charwtte Cush- 
man. 

The joint colleges seem to prosper. The Uni- 
versity of Vermont at Burlington, opened 
Thursday, with a freshman class of 33, the larg- 
est for 13 years. Eftie Moore,a great-grand- 
daughter of the widow of Ethan Allen, is the 
leader in scholarship and deportment of the 
freshman class in this university. The fresh- 
man class at Wesleyan University at Middle- 
town numbers 50, including one woman, Miss 
Ellis from Maine. 

Miss Ryland has recently presented the Can- 
non Hill estate to the city of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, as a public park. It covers sixty acres, 
which have been tastefully laid out, lakes for 
bathing and boating being provided. The 
deed of conveyance to the Birmingham corpo- 
ration provides that no intoxicating liquors 
shall be sold in the park, and no games of any 
sort allowed on Sundays. The value of the 
gift is over £50,000, 
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ident Pierce’s Administration, and consisted of 
the copying of land warrants. This work was 


orable women ; and yet the shameful fact can- 
not be wiped out that there were men high in po- 





vets, will give them a phaeton by the sea, and 
make beautiful their paths upon the moun- 











for the evils of which they complain. 
Wealth is tyrannous and aggressive; labor 








Health of New York City, pronounced the 
** Bloom of Youth” « harmless prepa- 
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jestic in aspect, great in magnitude, energy, | do was to go and tell her story to a man—in all | no guaranty © fitness of th = par a ° gives hima great hold upon the people’s con- Few of us 
and action, they will never be morally grand | probability a stranger—who possessed the ap- | chiefship of the treasury of the nation. our fidence, and his long and useful public life adds ere made t 
till they are established and perpetuated in ab- | pointing power; her chance of getting her | hundred dqllars is enough for any womau to me -—~ w 
solute equity. In that hour the scales of Jus- | place depending utterly on the personal inter- | receive for her work,’ and more than she | weight to whatever he may say. His speech | laboring met 
titia will hang in equal balance above the head | est she might be able to arouse in him. If he | couid earn anywhere else, replies the man. at Rockville shows evidence of very careful be ruined, tl 
of the masculine and feminine worker. What- | was sufficiently interested in her story and in | This one remark, pitted against the facts re- | | oo aration, and it is really an able production. | mouths of t 
ever their difference, there will be no disparity | her to make the official demand necessary, she | corded ou this page, proves the man who made is elnind ke eta ab daneat hana, | pe pe 
in the equity which shall weigh and reward | obtained the coveted place, no matter what her | it to be narrow-minded and unjust re per- : , t and g 
equal toil. To-day the departments of Gov- | qualifications for it or her lack of them might | vaded with the caste and selfishness of sex to | ences of greedy and corrupting corporations, ‘ oS present negr 
ernment teem with kindness to individual wo- | be. If she failed to interest him, by no possi- be fit to hold the appointing power over hun- | of the failure of free government in the great aS = ery and free 
men. What they lack is, justice. i. they per | could —y secure that ayy —— she a i. = ie — cities, and of the rapacity of the monied com- 7 ; dom conque 
v - from the beginning. Whata com- | could succeed in winning over to her cause : . . NRA: 
a poy octet cae is 4 fact that, with | another man of equal political power. If the | of action is “might is right” hasa right to binations of the land. P erhaps no one but a LAIRD S even by its 
all the legislation of successive Congresses, the | man she sought was a good man and she a | rule. : ac eed. tn te fool would deny the existence of the evils B LOO M Oo F YO U T H. negro walks 
employment of women in the departments of | good woman, well. If he was a bad man and | The forty-second Congress ich in shown up by Mr. Julian. Society is very far : ‘ . é zen; free to 
the Government is to-day, as it was in the be- | she a weak woman, not so well. In either case | Most hurried moments could take time to vote from perfect, and the world is full of wrong. This delightful and harmless toilet prep- Now, in tl 
ginning, perpetuated in favoritism and injus- | the principle underlying the appointment was | to its members an increase of salary from five It is e Retin ah He aloneis | 272tion is undoubtedly the best in the world ht 
tice. Civil Service Reform, as carried on, is a | equally wrong. It was this unjust mode of ap- | to eight thousand a year—rejected without is an easy ting to show error. ie alone is | for preserving the Skin and Beautifying the bought exp 
mockery andasham. Nowhere has its hollow | pointment which in so many instances, espec- | debate a proposition to give women clerks in | entitled to be called a reformer who shows the | Complexion. It will remove Tan, Freckles, be held in st 
pretense been so visible, so keenly felt, as in its | iaitly through the years of the war, placed side | the departments equal compensation = remedy for error. and all discolorations from the skin, leaving move all bar 
utter failure of simple justice to the woman | by side with pure and noble women the women | men for the same labor. What added proof is Mr. Julian has not done this. He has not | it beautifully white. soft, smooth and clear. she can ? 
worker in the public service. From the begin- | adventurers and sinners, whose presence cast | required to prove that the law-making power am ate 2 row o o Milli adhe 
ning, when her work has been tacitly recognized | so much undeserved reproach upon the inno- | of the land is fast becoming a moneyed mo- | even attempted to do so. n neither has ver One on Ladies Is woman 
and rewarded as a man’s, her sex has been pro- | cent and who caused the only shadow of disre- nopoly—legislature for the rich, an ignorer of | Gov. Booth, Both say, “Organize! Organ-| have used it, and in* every instance it has mens’ trade: 
scribed. The first work given to women from | pute which has aa tallen Pg bit 8 og Mg egy = am meg ize!” but they donot show the people the road | given entire satisfaction. Dr. Louis A. If any ind 
the Government was issued from the General | Treasury service. Even. in the worst days, , , —_ ayre, after carefully examing the analysis 
Land Office, as early, if not earlier than Pres- | this class formed the exception to a host ofhon- | keep my wife and daughters in silks and vel- | t© walkin; they do not even suggesta remedy Se . By the y tanas be perry ag tea - oe ally handsor 


or cry out tk 
we screech t 


sent to their homes. They received it in the | litical power, because they had that power, who | tain-tops. What to me are the wives and in in the mire, struggling feebly for life. This | ration entirely free from any ingredient spoiled of o 
j i . | made womanly virtue its price, and were mean- | daughters of the poor? What care of mine |. ain 2 : Se ae : —y eS 

nny cele = ope — pat ly base poor to use wt civil service of their | the widows and orphans of men who perished | 8 Mr. J ulian 8 proposition in short. Suppose | injurious to the Health or Skin. make bonne 
for doing it—viz., $1200 per annum. One | country to pay for their own disgraceful sins. | in their country’s service, if they do support | that thisis true; what is he going to do about Beware of Counterfeits, the first “op 
lady supported a worthless husband (the nom- | Because this was possible, pure women, work- | themselves and their children by working for | it? People who are calm and just, want to See that the United States Revenue the most ai 
inal clerk) and her two children in this way, | ing day by day to support themselves and their | this just government that I help to make, for know what legislation is proposed, what policy | Stamp is printed on the front label and the gers can ma 
doing all his work for him. Another supported | children, were covered with the shadow of un- | nine hundred dollars a year, while I pay at isente sanened tet Ree tates ¥ name of G. W., Laird is stamped in the ll our fri 
herself, her two nephews, and educated them, | just suspicion, for women unworthy and profli- | least twelve hundred to the laziest masculine pursued, before rushing hotly into a glasson the back of each bottle~-no other to all our fri 
out of the same salary. During Mr. Buchan- | gate were alowed the same gpa with | lout who dawdles with papers across the treas- | contest to overthrow the present order of isgenuine. Sold by all Brugeists and On the ot 
an’s Administration this work was taken out of | equal honor and equal pay. There could be | ury floors.” . things. Fancy Goods dealers. && to be a doct 
feminine hands to a very large extent, and the | Bp Sr‘ver employment under the Government | Congress that would not repel with jest and | , 1¢ seems evident that Mr. Julian has little do, is disew 
iemewhens ' ‘aban Oe first ane vlerk oe such a basis. It put the best under bann, | sneer the mere mention of Woman’s demand, faith in the remedies already proposed, He INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT nouprofessi 
appeared in the Treasury. She was a wife, | while it drew those whose steps pointed down- | in the face of such justice, to legislate for her- admits that there will be many failures, that Custom is a 
who, during her husband’s illness, was allowed | ward swiftly along the inevitable descent. | self. If you would avert this catastrophe, there will be wild and senseless legislation, but P H RE | M HH R Y moral coura 
to take his desk and to do his work for his sup- | There was but one redress that thie State could | gentlemen, show that you are capable of just the mistakes will be schoolmasters, h : 

, 7 ol : : : so P ‘ , he thinks, to succeed. 
port and their children’s. ‘This she vontinued | offer to its daughters—that to make theirchance | legislation. Prove that the power of franchise dicate ti Me the tial : We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the Nobod 
to do until hersecond marriage; butit was in | equal to that of their brothers, Then, if they | does not always beget oppression to the dis- | S20W!ng the people the right way in the end. | choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much Nobody ¢ 
her brother’sname. She copied and recorded, | failed, the failure would be their own. If they | franchised. I point to the practical working | Evidently he has little faith in the regulation | an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and can do unti 
and did both well; and was paid—not because | succeeded, they would not be defrauded by the | of the new civil service rules, to your own | of railroad tariffs by law, and it is to be re- | bottles, which are costly, apd always finally paid for tom, preju: 
she did her work well, but because she did it | Government that they served. The new Civil | greedy “grab” of additional thousands, with retted that he didnot have tl | by consumers; so they who are unacquainted with the ainst Wo 
in the name of her brother—$1600 per annum. | Service Rules, whatever their impracticability | the refusal to grant three meager hundreds | ® ave the courage to OAy | 10s may checee between the dierent kinds, and ag 
Thus, while this lady performed the work of a | in other ways, seemed to offer to woman work- | to working women, to prove that Woman has | 8°- Instead, he makes a feeble apology for the | now exactly what they are buying. This privilege a certain po 
man and performed it in his name, her presence | ers of the Government this redress. If educa- | no hope of justice in man’s representation. | failures already made. Legislation in the | will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. dogs in wor 
—_ desk was a aeeege 208 pee eens ex- ta ane Shneee wane Se ne meme aa oe chick joven peda Bh dh ‘ae States has thus far been a confessed failure, he | Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and Latin verb 
istence as a woman ignored. ithout recog- departme "e, av w 2 . " 
sian euenauiaianens, la ee md men, then the reign of favoritiem and might | own, + she will never ask to represent her. | **7* for the reason that their law makers have — scicineies tltiea aaa tential comprehens 
system in the Treasury Department is an out- | must end. An idle woman, the pet of some | geif. been the stipendiaries of the railroad monopo- one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. Much val 
growth of expediency. Like many another | man in power, would no longer receive all that But, no matter what her individual distastes | lies. He well knows that, in Illinois where the An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- ing upon th 
fact born of the same parentage, it soon proved | was paid a woman filling the desks of two | to political responsibilities may be, nothing is | most complete failure has been, the legislation | ceipt of 75 cents : the barriers 
its own right to existence and refused to beex- | men. The woman who had proved, by years | more apparent to the wide-visioned, thought- ia hiatal ania d raya he f ' alias ‘ moved, & 
tinguished. In war days, when tens of thous- | of efficient service at a man’s desk, that she | ful woman than that in a republic the only J : 2 ee y the farmers. CLIFFORD, Perfumer i. 
ands of men were withdrawn from civilservice | was more than equal to performing his duties | possibility of personal justice lies in political | Mr. Julian thinks that monopoly in land is : 7 ture.” Ho 
and when one day’s expenses to the Govern- | would cease to receive forse doing the com- | equality.—Independent. one of the greatest dangers of the country. 40 BROMFIELD STREET, ture? Are 
ment equaled those of a whole year in the | pensation of the veriestidlerin the lobbies and This isa whack at the farmers. He saysthat| %¥"¢ 2! ly BOSTON, MASS. belled “mas 
time of Washington, Gen. Spinner went to|no more. It sounded well. Magnanimous e . Proiapete i a oer dk. >heones toon Oo ce 
Secretary Chase and said: “A woman can | men and true women, yearning only for justice, WOMAN MAN’S EQUAL. 1e ten lency is toward consolidation of large nine 0a 
use scissors better than a man, and she will do | took heart. Educated women, from North and . = landed interests. A statement so totally in-” V | C T 0 R | A M A G A Z | N E line to pres 
it cheaper. I want to cupley women to cut | South, East and bet oa ~ “ a an ae ead agg sll correct is astonishing coming from Mr. Julian. ’ most conse 
the Treasury notes.’ r. Chase cheerfully | to compete in impartial intellectual examina- , ’ : P : 
acquiesced, aod soon the great room of the tions with men. Many ofthese were teachers— | The book is from the pen of Rev. Thomas Web- The common observations of persons would EDITED BY EMILY FAITHFULL, a a 
Treasury witnessed the unwonted sight of hun. | all women to whom self-support or the support alone refute this proposition; but fortunately LONDON. womat 


dreds of women, scissors in hand, cutting and 
trimming each Treasury-note sheet into four 


of others was indispensable. The number of 
women who have passed the highest competi- 


ster, D.D., of the M. E. Church, and the intro- 
duction is from the pen of Bishop Simpson, 


figures are at hand to show a tendency the 
very opposite of that asserted by Mr. Julian. 





OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


be trusted t 
est friends, 


separate notes. This was light work; tut, if | tive examinations is remarkable. Their life- who vuton record, that it may be known and 5 P " “ It discusses the social questions that affect the sta- ms 
eagbedy supposes it easy, let him try it for | long pursuits and intellectual training made it | read ofall men, the following declaration: oe erage size of farms in this country 1 | tus of women with a knowledge and ability altogeth- *y ae 
hours without stopping, and the exquisite pain | impossible that in this regard they should “Th iia th noe of 1850 was 203 acres ; in 1860 was 199, and in | er its own.—Spectator. through lor 
in his shoulder joint snd the bilevers on his | prove second to men. The, numer telng #2 | the friends of Woman Suffrage are to-day oc- | 1270 "et 222. The average size of farms in | gutreute/ot wood and iron pordertiance ast of tae ps i 
A . ‘ . . . nat H jie | ° e s - a a » - t e TOOL } , rmance, ; > 
fingers will bear aching witness to his mistake, | great that all could not receive appointments is tive members of various Christian churches; | [diana in 1850 was 136 acres; in 1860 was Best of company.—Daily News. with the hi; 


Washington was full of needy women, of wo- 
men whom the exigencies of war had suddenly 
_ deprived of protectionand home. In that hour 
political differences went for nothing. Every 
poor woman who applied to the good General 
was given work, if he had it. A pair of scis- 
sors were placed in her hands and she was told 





not astonishing. In the face of so many mere 
professions of equality of chance in the public 
service for women the astonishing fact is that, 
while women pass the highest examinations 
with hongr, it is men with scarcely an exception 
who pass into the highest places. With a 
mocking outcry of justice and equality, uttered 





and of them no small number are ministers, 
distinguished for their learning, benevolence 
and piety.” 

No testimony could be more encouraging 
than these brave words of so eminent and ex- 
cellenta man. We have been accused of all 





124, and in 1870 was 112. The same propor. | 
tion is shown in Illinois andin all States where | 
society has been in an undisturbed condition. 

The destruction of laws of entail was the 
death-blow to landed monopoly. 











Miss Faithfull has persevered for very many years 
with her periodical, and in her mission to get better 
terms for women in Society, and she is now reaping 


| a considerable amount of success, thanks to her mod- 


eration, and her power of living down misrepresen- 
tation.—J/lustrated Midiand News. 

Conducted by Miss Faithfull with energy and abili- 
ty.— Queen. 
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to go at it. She had no official appointment | to appease the universal complaint, selfishness , Mr. Julian devotes a good deal of space to | Miss Faithfull has unquestionably been true to her man legisla 
or existenve. During 1862 these women were | and might still prevail in all departmental ap- | the vices and follies under the sun, because | comments upon the failure of free government | Principles, and has brought a rare energy and tact to found in th 
paid $600 per annum out of the funds provi- | pointments. Political and personal influence | we saw a little further into the logical con- | in cities. ‘There is a good deal in what he says bear oa the cause she has taken up.—Brighton Ob- It is cow. 
ded by Congress for temporary clerks. A year | appoint women to-day, just as they did before clusions of true Christianity and freedom in | [ t of the 1 iti i rs The Victoria th hl tains its choract trade or pr 
oF two after the working existence of these wo- | ohe woman was summoned to compete in in- wre in | In mont of the large cities corruption, allied | ,,The Victoria thoroughly sustaine ite cheracter ae y 
men was recognized in the annual appropria- | tellectual examinations with men. government than some who were following in | with ignorance, rules. But what is he going to | Yarmouth Independent. ; find a ma 
tion bills. - ‘ — mee “ag! to ee gn open the rear of the grand army of progress. | do aboutit? What policy does he commend | The Vietoriu Magasine is beoughs out ender, the from the 8 

After that it did not take long to spread it | dollar clerkship because you passe @ ex- “ . : a | auspices of Emily Faithfull, and appears with a long : 
through the country that the elle. oe de- | amination of that class!’ said a high appoint- oe hase pr re am a en bee to the people, what legislation does he advocate, | wig Henan 5 > bevverneg pay headed Fe apne ped argu We 
partments in Washington offered work to wo- | ing officer of the Treasury to two ladies, One ® mar aD © old laws OF slavery | what plan has he to propose? He shows a | their Royal Hig mucgees the my nd beng = Sons t the pay with n 
men. The land was full, fuller than ever | had come from a far Western and the other | declared that the child followed the condition | wrong, and he would set the people to destroy | ored name the magazine bears, has given her special as he. 
before, of women who needed work to live. | from afar Eastern State. Both ladies passed | of the mother. We have no fear for the final | it with as little plan or reason as if they were ee ee eee ane Belfast, 

Bh : ; 9 , oes , mal 3 
pee Pope an mp hne meget rf Cent - — 7 doomion png Be result, for we are confident in the principle | untrained dogs on the track of prey. This is oetic tribute to the Leivete and public worth of the WASHING’ 
tal was soon overrun with women seeking Gov- | gle, with the wolf at the door, received a uine- that “governments derive their — power | not the way to inaugurate reform, to bring | Its one ope mwah in every household.— West 
ernment employment. Then, more conspicu- | hundred-dollar elerkship. Did they receive from the consent of the governed,” and we | about a just revolution. ern Flying Post. . The Nev 
ously than age the supply far exceeded the —_ that on = a ye 5 ane know that a mightier hand than man’s is Mr. Julian’s recommendation of Woman ESTABLISHED 1863. letter writ 
demand. The disappointment, the suffering, | itive examinations ot at all, their | holding and guiding hu ’ . ’ r 
the sin which grew out of this fact can never | appointments depended on that they would & and guiding human desting ,, | Suffrage does him great honor. If the new | Published every month at the Victoria Press, Princess Governor | 
be measured. . not have received any. Sick and worn out, But as laborers, set to work in the master’s party follows him in this, it will do much to | Street, Hanover Square, London. 

The war had torn the whole social fabric | they received it at last on the especial plea of | vineyard, we are bound to do our best that | recommend itself to the country.—Terre Haute | Ponted direct for $5.00, yearly subscription. “DEAR } 
like an earthquake. Society seemed upheaved | two men in office, each naens nee powes the day of fruition may sooner come, and | (Jnd.) April 26 W, _ = 
from its foundations, shattered and scattered | in his respective state. With such results, I | that the results may be altogether a realiza- -- —— Wm. Lidg 
in chaos. Nowhere was this so apparent as in | ask: What is a competitive examination to | 1... oF the highest be 8 FACTITIOUS REPUTATIONS. A. A. WALKER, ing at the 
Washington. Women seeking their husbands; | women but a shame to the power that treach- 8 ys. 2 i — known as) 
women whose husbands were dead, left penni- | erously offers it? The man who passesacom-| We are glad our brother has raised so brave | They sayin London that all the literary — cated here 
less, with dependent children ; young girls, or- | petitive examination cannot receive less than | a legend on his shield. It gives us heart, it | reputation of Joaquin Miller was made by his A R T | S T § ’ M A T E R | A L S $25,000,—i 
phaned and homeless: with women adventur- | a saga tpn nmr ene 4 a The td makes us bolder in our claims. We in our | two or three admirers, writing in concert; and | = 4 
ers of every phase and sort—all sooner or later | man who passes triumphantly the severest in- ' 7 ‘ “Our ob 
y wating orf on to Washington. The male | tellectual oe offered io the p Ramer pond modesty might not have so boldly declared it, | a singular illustration of the same thing is ap- — AND = from bein 
population was scarcely less chaotic. Men re- | not receive more than a nine-hundred-dollar | for, as yet, not having been fully tested, we | parently being exhibited in the case of Gen- ST A TION ERY hands of 
strained and harmonized through life by the | position. Why? So rey wear — to | might not have ventured on so decided aclaim. | eral Lew Wallace’s novel, the “FairGod.” A ° oe my a 
holiest influences of home found themselves | Washington and proved by actual mental ex- | But where two are evidently compl t i , +n ad. | All materials f Ouse in 4 
often herded together in masses, exposed to | aminations that they were fully competent to | 5+ i. not “toape y yr aan ary, | few zealous py gat have announced it, ” ad- | All materials for has the sai 
hardships and danger and unheard of tempta- | fill the highest civil offices in the departments S not necessary that there shou an ab- | vance, to be “the great American novel,” and | Oil and Water Color Painting, ‘old Head 
tions. ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow | its officials becamealarmed. ‘Taken on their | Solute equality, in order to render both essen- | the Literary World declares that if it was not Drawing, Wax oe Se this roof | 
we die?’ seemed blazoned on the painted sign- | attainments, they will push out the men!” | tial to the well being of the whole. Who does | such “our expectations are raised too high for | peonch and English Note Paper Pra ye eo late Mrs. Was! 
boards, on the dens of drink and sin and on the | they exclaimed, in alarm. Then straightway | not recognize the value of the left hand, even | human realization.” Yet more careful critics, tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. monly gat 
abandoned and brazen faces of the stranger | they fell back, as men in power always do, to ‘ s of his mil 
men and women who jostled each other on the | carry their own ends on unjust legislation. though it may not be the equal of the right | reading it after publication, pronounce it to be LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston Lee, Lafa 
crowded thoroughfares. While thousands es- | They had recourse to the act of Congress of | in strength and skill? And then we know | simply a “dime novel” on a larger scale, and | 4.0 j,,vitea to call freely at our office for adviee without Kalb, ete. 
caped unharmed the moral pestilence which | four years ago, which fixed the salary of all | that if the right hand were to fail, this same likely to win permanent readers only from | charge, respecting the present or ros * tive condi- . rw wh 
beseded tn, Ge Sem, foment sere | conse ematoges te the Fllarament depart: | left hand would become strong and skilful | those who patronize the N. Y. Ledger. Who During four yeure that our rm has been extabitshed tions if 
men who would have lived and died innocent | The result of all the loud, hypocritical outery | ©20U8h to do the work of aright hand. The | shall decide? Howells announced “Miss sacs emis a tad =o —_—s Jace a fellow Jer 
in the safe shelter of peace and home grew de- | of civil equality to women was that, no mat- | most stupid must see that where life is incom- |. Ravenel’s Conversion,” and ‘Herman, or | ery tows and village withia large sodins of tne eft ’ — con 
moralized and desperate amid the rack and ruin | ter how high the competitive examination | plete without any one of its members, that | Young Knighthood” successively as the great | t°,¥0m, if called upon to do so, we should have Ii: Stock of tt 

4 | erty torefer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 

of war. In the hour when human nature need- | which she passed, no matter what the service | member must have its rights, and consequent- | American novel. In five years “The Fair work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness tices is t 
ed every sacred safeguard it found itself bereft | that she renders, no woman is to receive ~ aad: and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- . a privil 
of the sweetest and best it had ever known. | more than nine hundred ($900) dollars per an- ly its guaranty for them from all the other | God’’ may share the speedy oblivion into der all circumstances, and, a ullar a, ane ciety—wh 
This was especially true of the hundreds of | num for any appointment received after a cer- | members. A law of mutuality must prevail. | which they have fallen. edged 2 ee Sea oe Seo half of wl 
homeless women in the Capital seeking em- | tain date; and no man, no matter how low | In this sense, there must be equality—equal- —______—.se=—_— OLIVER & TABER. Dentists, the other 

ployment. Congressional appropriations made | the labor which he performs, is to receive lees ity of necessity, of obligation, of reciprocit Over 16,000 copies of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Little | : est of wh 
women’s Government employment at once a | than twelve hundred ($1200) dollars per an- | *, ys 8 . proci’y+ | Women” were sold in England during the last | (Oven BUTTERICE’s Patrzex Rooms), through a 
congressional reward. Very soon every wo- | num. This granted, we need not weigh or meas- | half of 1872, which shows that the English can 144 Tremont Street, Beston, Mass. About: 
man’s appointment to work was at the mercy| Cast down your scales, O Justitia! Let | ure, avoirdupois or bulk, intellectual acumen, | appreciate a good thing when they see it. | sms ly War. Sex 
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WHATEVER SHE CAN. 


Some anti-suffragists appear exceedingly sen- 
sitive lestif the time should ever come when 
women shall vote, they will monopolize the 
yarious trades and professions to the exclu- 
sion of the men! Do we not recognize this 
as the same argument (!) formerly put forth 
in opposition to the emancipation of the ne- 
gro? 

Few of us have forgotten the appeals which 
were made to the selfishness of artisans and 
laboring men generally. ‘Their trades would 
be ruined, the food would be taken from the 
mouths of their helpless wives and children, 
and given over to the lower-priced and omni- 
present negro.” But the issue between slav- 
ery and freedom came. It was met, and free- 
dom conquered in a way wholly unexpected 
even by its warmest advocates. To-day the 
negro walks the earth a free man, aye, a citi- 
zen; free to do whatever he can. 

Now, in the light of our recent and dearly 
bought experience, why should Woman still 
be held in subjection to man? Why not re- 
move all barriers and let Woman do whatever 
she can? 

Is woman any more likely to encroach upon 
mens’ trades than he to encroach upon hers? 

If any individual man can make exception- 
ally handsome bonnets, do we set up a wail, 
or cry out that our rights are invaded? Do 
we screech through the press that we are de- 
spoiled of our special right and privilege to 
make bonnets? On the contrary, we rush to 
the first “opening,’’ and select with great care 
the most artistic bonnet, that masculine fin- 
gers can make, and go and proclaim the same 
to all our friends, (forgiving idiots that we are). 

On the other hand, if a woman undertake 
to be a doctor, or a dentist, her right to be or 
do, is discussed by all the professional and 
nonprofessional scribblers of the day. King 
Custom is against her, and she must have the 
moral courage of ten ordinary meno in order 
to succeed. 

Nobody can or will, know just what Woman 
can do until she has the opportunity. Cus- 
tom, prejudice, superstition and bad laws are 
against Woman’s intellectual progress beyond 
a certain point, which is marked by cats and 
dogs in worsted, a smattering of parley-vous, a 
Latin verb or so, and possibly, a very misty 
comprehension that a+b=y-+z. 

Much valuable time is wasted in speculat- 
ing upon the changes that may come when 
the barriers to Woman's progress shall be re- 
moved, Some cry out that “it is against na- 
ture.’ Howdo we know what is against na- 
ture? Are some trades ready-made and la- 
belled “masculine gender?” Is it only femi- 
nine to administer medicines and only mascu- 
line to prescribe them? Do not all, even the 
most conservative, agree that to nurse the 
sick is very properly Woman’s sphere. 

If woman, all uneducated and alone, can 
be trusted to watch and wait upon our dear- 
est friends, observing the slightest change of 
symptoms, comforting and sustaining them 
through long, weary days and anxious nights ; 
why may not Woman educated, and armed 
with the highest professional skill of this nine- 
teenth century, be trusted to make outa di- 
agnosis of disease, and to bring to the help of 
the profession, all her fine tact and keen in- 
sight into human nature! ‘ 

Nature will assert herself whether or not 
man legislate that red herring shall not be 
found in the sea. 

It is cowardly for man to monopolize any 
trade or profession. But let all good work 
find a market on its own merits. Remove 
from the statutes all laws that discriminate 
against Woman; give hera fair field and equal 
pay with men for whatever she can do as well 
as he. Ray. 

Belfast, Me. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT MOR- 
RISTOWN.- 








The Newark Advertiser prints the following 
letter written to a gentleman in that city by 
Governor Randolph: 

Morristown, Sept. 19, 1873. 

“DEAR Sirk.—In June last Messrs. Geo. Hal- 
seyand N. N. Halstead, of Newark, and Mr. 
Wm. Lidgerwood and myself, of this place, be- 
ing at the sale of the mansion and grounds 
known as the ‘Washington Headquarters,’ lo- 
cated here, bought the place for the sum of 
$25,000,—a sum much below what can be now 
had for it at private sale. 

“Our object primarily was to keep the place 
from being desecrated by passing into the 
hands of improper or speculative persons. 
You are aware, no doubt, that there is no 
house in America, save Mount Vernon, that 
has the same great historic associations as the 
‘old Headquarters’ at Morristown. Under 
this roof lived for along period General and 
Mrs. Washington, and here, too, were com- 
monly gathered as guésts of Washington, or 
of his military family, such men as Hamilton, 

ee, Lafayette, Knox, Steuben, Wayne, De 
Kalb, ete. 

“We who have purchased mean to keep it, 
and hand it down unharmed to other genera- 
ons, if.we have to do it unassisted by our 
fellow Jerseymen. But a number have al- 
teady come forward and subscribed to the 
stock of the‘Washington Association,’ whose 
object is to have a membership that will deem 
't a privilege to be known as one of the so- 
clety—whose capital stock is $50,000—one- 
half of which is to pay tor the property, and 
= ~— hall to be kept as a fund, the inter- 

ot which is to perpetuate the propert 
through all time. ied silent 

‘About $17,000 have already been subscribed 
W r. Secretary Robeson, Messrs. Amos Clark, 

alter Phelps, Judge Lathrop, Fitz John 





Porter, B. G. Clark, George Richards, Jacob | charge of the proper officer and a superinten-| SIP EKCIAL, NOTICE, 
Vannatta, Aug. Cutter, W. L. King and oth- | dent, who had at first some men to guard them, | 


ers. A number of ladies have also subscribed | and put them to work in the Spring in clean- 


for single shares. These persons with our- 
selves have made up, without special solicita- 
tion, the amount named. 

“The subscriptions have varied from $100 
(one share) to $1,000 (ten shares.) As soon 
as $30,000 have been subscribed the persons 
subscribing will be called together, probably 
in October, at the old mansion, and an organi- 
zation will be then made as subscribers may 
indicate. 

“I have no authority to beg of any Jersey- 
man, and do not propose to do so, but if you 


think the object a worthy one, and desire to | 


contribute to it, or know of any one who may 
deem it a privilege to be connected with such 
an association, I will be glad, as either of my 
associates will, to receive your subscriptions. 
“Very respectfully and truly yours, 
Teo. F, RANDOLPH.” 
Morristown, Sept. 20. 





INTERESTING DIVORCE DECISION. 


In the suit of Adeline H. Douglass, against 
her husband, Geo. W. Douglass, for a limited 
divorce and separate maintenance on the 
ground of cruel treatment and habitual drunk- 
enness, Judge Fancher, in Supreme Court 
Chambers, has granted a stay of proceedings, 
pending appeal by the defendant from an in- 
terlocutory judgment at Special Term by 
Judge Van Brunt. The case was tried before 
Judge Van Brunt in June last; he decided 
that there was no evidence of such bad treat- 
ment or drunkenness as justified a decree of 
separation, but that there was such evidence 
as justified the Court under the provision of 
the statute that “although a decree of separa- 
tion from bed and board be not made, the 
Court may make such order or decree for the 
support and maintenance of the wife and her 
children or any of them by the husband or 
out of his property, as the nature of the case 
renders justifiable and proper,” to direct in 
this case that the husband pay a suitable al- 
lowance for the support of his wife. Judge 
Van Brunt therefore directed a reference 
to ascertain the amount of Mr. Douglass’s 
property in order to fix the amount of such 
allowance. Judge Fancher grants a stay un- 
til the decision of the appeal upon this order. 
Judge Fancher says be thinks Judge Van 
Brunt’s decision cannot be upheld. Courts 
have no power to interfere with the marriage 
relation except as they are expressly author- 
ized by statute. They cannot and should not 
go a step further than the statute has permit- 
ted. Where a separation has been directed 
between a husband and wife, or where grounds 
for separation are alleged and established, the 
Court may make an order for her support from 
the husband’s estate. It was clear the statute 
did not authorize an action by the wife for her 
maintenance by the husband as a distinct re- 
lief independent of the statutory grounds for 
separation. In reference to the section upon 
which Judge Van Brunt founded his decision 
Judge Faucher holds that it does not mean 
that an action may be brought or sustained 
for support and maintenance on the sole ground 
that the husband neglects or refuses to pro- 
vide such support. It means that when 
grounds for a limited divorce are alleged and 
proved the Court has jurisdiction to decree a 
proper support of the wife, although for any 
reason a decree for separation may not be 
made. If the Court be satisfied, for example, 
that ill-usage, alleged and proved, may not or 
cannot be repeated, there would be no necessity 
for a decree of separation, though there might 
for support and maintenance.—N. Y. World. 





GENERAL BUTLER ON PRISON REFORM. 


General Butler has written a letter on Prison 
Reform to Dr. Wines, the acknowledged head 
of that cause in this, country, so full of ad- 
mirable common sense that we gladly copy 
it from last week’s Commonwealth. 


My Dear Sir:—I have but this moment 
got round to the matter of your inquiry among 
other more urgent duties. 
state to you the method by which I conducted 
the military prisons and governed the prisoners 
during my command of the Department of 
Virginia and North Carolina in 1864. 

First thanking you for the compliment of 
commendation of the manner of managing 
prisoners, I grieve that I shall be unable, being 
entirely without the statistical details of the. 
subject, to give you any exact statistics. I will 
try, however, to state, in a manner that will 
be understood, the plan upon which perfect 





ing up the streets, and alleys and lanes of the 


city of Norfolk—much of it very offensive and | 
troublesome work. I gave those that worked 
in the midst of nauseous effluvia and in un- 
healthy situations a ration of whiskey; I gave 
| all that used it a ration of tobacco. I saw that 
they were well fed with wholesome and nour- 

ishing provisions. They were taken to their 
cells at night to sleep, and, after a day’s work 
of ten hours, they were quite ready to do so. I 
then directed the superintendent to keep a roll 
of merit of the men, of which they were in- 
formed, and empowered him to recommend me 
to have stricken off from the sentence not ex- 
ceeding ten days in each month, according to 
the diligence and steadiness with which the 
men performed their duty ; and in cases of great 
merit a larger portion of the specified time of 
punishment might be remitted. In case of re- 
fractoriness, solitary confinement, loss of the 
ration of tobacco, bread and water were the 
punishment. 

The sequence—and perhaps I may say the 
consequence—of this was that a better gang of 
laborers, more orderly and more quiet, I have 
| never known. I never lost one by running 
away; I never had but one attempt to get 
away, and he failed; and after being shut up 
a week he begged so abjectly and persistently 
to be allowed to take his place in the working- 
gang again that it was permitted ; and he finally 
got thirty-three and one-third per cent. of his 
time of punishment remitted for good conduct. 
I even took the gang out into the swamp on 
the Chesapeake and Albemarle canal to repair 
a break, and althougb the country was over- 
flowed I only lost one there, and am uncertain 
to this day whether he deser‘ed or was drowned. 

The prisoners under this system did work 
| which, at any reasonable price—and an ac- 
| count was kept with the city of Norfolk of 
| what they did do at a price-—would have sev- 
| eral times compensated for the cost of their 
| keep. I insisted upon three things: perfect 
| cleanliness and purity in their cells and places 
| of sleep during the night ; nutritious and 
wholesome food three times a day, viz : before 
they went out, at noon, and after they came 
back; and diligent, industrious, hard labor of 
ten hours each day, with a reward for labor 
that was meritorious by remitting a portion of 
the punishment. 

I have long thought that the system of labor 
in our prisons, where the laborer had no hope 
and nothing to labor for, was upon a wrong 
principle. My acquantance with prisoners as 
a criminal lawyer taught me so much. I had 
an opportunity to try a different theory, and 
availed myself of it; and that is all. 

Renewing, my dear sir, my assurances of 
; highest regard and respect, I am yours, 
| 


Bens. F. Butter. 
Dr. WIxeEs. 
—_ a 


THE LADIES OF 1790. 


Few think of the New Year of 1790-91 as 
they greet the next, and yet, though eighty 
years have gone, it is not difficult, after a lit- 
tle reading and reflection, to recall it. “The 
belle of the period” was Anne Willing, after- 
ward Mrs. William Bingham. She was the 
princess of society before whom Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jay, and John Adams gladly bowed. 
Of rare personal attractions, fine intelligence, 
and unlimited resources, supplied by husband 
and father, she dazzled society in both conti- 
nents. Dying at thirty-seven she left a death- 
less reputation for loveliness of person and of 
mind. A chief favorite of Washington, who 
saw her alike at her town and country home— 
the latter the famous Lansdowne on the 
Schuylkill, the glory of the great Fairmount 
Park—she was the star of Mrs. Washington’s 
| levees. It is not difficult to picture her now, 
| the queen of the ladies of her own age and 

sphere, and the admired of the great leaders 
ofthe time. There will be lovely women and 
| eminent men to-morrow at the White House 
| in Washington, and in the many great houses 
| of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinna 
| ti, New Orleans, Charleston, Baltimore and 








| Richmond ; but will the women be more attrac- | 


tive than those who attended the first levee of 
President Washington in Philadelphia in 1790- 
91% There were Mrs. Vice President John 
Adams, the dazzling Mrs. Bingham and her 
| beautiful sisters, the Misses Allen, the Misses 
| Chew and aconstellation of others. The eldest 


| 
| 


You desire me to | of the Allens became the lovely Mrs. Greenleaf. 


Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick, and Miss Wolcott, 
of New England, added singular grace to the 
scene. Miss Sally McKean, afterward the 
Marchioness d’Yrujo (wife of the Spanish 
Minister), whose portrait, by Gilbert Stuart, 
is still in possession of Pratt McKean, in Phil- 
adelphia, wrote to a friend in New York; 
“You never could have had such a drawing- | 
room; it was brilliant beyond anything you 





discipline was enforced. 

When I took command in November, 1863, 
at Fortress Monroe, I found a jarge number of 
deserters, thieves and bad criminals of the 
army, sentenced by court-martial to hard labor 
for longer or shorter periods. ‘They were con- 
fined in an old naval depot, known as Fort 
Norfolk, and their hard labor seemed to be, sub- 
stantially, sleeping all day and playing cards 


can imagine, and though there was a great | 
deal of extravagance, there was so much of 
refinement and culture, that the general effect 
was inexpressibly charming.” 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN 











allnight; so that the sentence to hard labor at 
Fort Norfolk was rather a favorite method of 
passing their term ofenlistment by the wicked 
and perverse of the army ; both may be com- 
prehended under the name of “shirks.” I 
looked around for some suitable place for con- 
finement at hard labor, but found none. I have 
a Yankee horror of what is known as the 
“chain-gang,” and therefore did not like to 
work these men chained together. I was told 
that it was impossible to make them work | 
without paying them wages. Upon that I | 
doubted. I agreed that it was impossible to 

make men work to any effect without fear of 

the lash, or other punishment, or the hope of 

some reward. I therefore sent to Massa- | 
chusetts and obtained some of our Massachu- | 
setts correction-uniforms, which consist of a | 
gray-and-black suit, half-and-half, cut down | 
the center, and a scarlet cap. I clothed my | 
prisoners in this uniform, which, as you see, 
was very distinctive. I put them under the 





| 

| 

| 
In their Physical, Moral and Intellectual Relations, | 
By A MEDICAL MAN. This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books issued from the Amer: | 
ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- | 
men of scieutitic and practical word-painting on | 
themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
splevdid chance for agents. It makes an elegant 8vo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. | 
*rice $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- | 
ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, | 
John :. Jewetr & Co.,5 Dey St., New ¥ | 

87—8t 


York, 
AGENTS WANTED.—Gazetteer of Massachusetts, by 
Rev. Evtas Nason, a complete and graphic history 
of the State, together with each County, City, Town 
&c., alphabetically arranged, forming a complete his. | 
torical Library in itself; to be published in one vol- 
ume, and sold exclusively by Supscriprioy. A | 
CaNVASSER wanted in every Town for this work, 
being invaluable to every person in this Common- | 
wealth, and a splendid Book for Agents—B. B. Rus- | 
SELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. | 
37- 4t. | 





| & few doors from Tremont Street. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place, 


WILL OFFER 


At Retail, 


CASES 
Ladies Merino Undervests 


and Drawers, 
AT $1.00 EACH. 


CASES 
Gentlemens’ Undervests 
and Drawers, 


At $1.00 Each and Upward. 


CASES 
Ladies’ 
FRENCH COTTON HOSE, 


Longtops, 
At 50c. and 60c. Per Pair, 
CASES 


British, French and German 


PLEECED COTTON HOSE. 
CASES 


Boys’ Misses’ and Children’s 


PANCY WOOLEN HOSE. 


The Finest Assortment and Best Bargains 
We EVER BEFORE Offered. 
EXAMINE EARLY. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


87 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


RICH MILLINERY GOODS! 


SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
Grand Opening. 


Rich Paris Flowers, Rich Paris Fancy 
Feathers, Rich Ostrich Tips, Ostrich 
Bands, Leng Pliumes, Willow Plumes, 
Plumes de Coque, Jet Goods, 

48 DIFFERENT SHAPES ENGLISH STRAW 
HATS, all new; 25 different shapes all new BONNET 
and HAT FRAMES; ELEGANT LACES, CHOIC- 
EST RIBBONS, MAGNIFICENT VELVETS—most 
pertect assortment ever opened. 

Ladies of Boston and vicinity are invited to exam- 
ine these fresh importations of 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Cushman & Brooks, 
Nos. 37 & 39 Temple Place. 


39—2t 


THE BEST 
NEW SINGING BOOKS, 


CHOICE TRIOS. For High School« and 
Seminaries. By W.S.Ti'den. Justout. $1.00. 
RIVER OF LIFE Fer Sunday Schools, 
By Perkins, Bentley, and 40 other composers. 35c. 
CHEERFUL VOICES, 





Fer Common 


Scheels. By L. 0. Emerson. . 50c. 
HOUR OF SINGING. For High Schools. 
By Emerson & Tilden. . ...,. . $1.00. 


STANDARD. For Choirs, Conventions, 
&e. By Emerson and Palmer. - $1.50. 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. Fer Social 
Meetings. By Asa Hull. Tie. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. For the Parlor, 
(Vocal and Instrumental.) . . $2.50. 


Seven admirably constructed books, whose sales are 
to be numbered by the hundred thousand, so per- 
fectly is each fitted to the popular taste. 


ta" Either book sent, post-paid, for the retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New Yorr. 


HEAD QUARTERS 


LAMPS. 


Tue Reat GERMAN 





STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size......... aseececed $5.00, 
Common Size...........+.... 4.50, 
All Oomplete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A full line of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS, 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 


C3” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef alj Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


LITTLE WOLF ; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mus. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price 3 1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instrue- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office Df the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 146 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, Iud. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 

so—1it 


YOUNG LADIES who are in- 


tending to pass the 





Harvard Examinations for Women. 


Next year, or who are thinking of eutering Boston 
University or other colleges, are invited to consider 
the advantages of Chauncy Hall Sehoo!l, which has 
sent young men to Harvard annually for forty-ftve 
years, and has receutly prepared several youug ladies 
for eollege. Catalogues can be obtained as Elliot's 
picture store, and at the office of the Womay’s JcuR- 
NAL, or by addressing the principals, who can be 
consulted on Saturdays, from 9 to 12 o'clock, at Os- 
good’s book store, Tremont Street. 


Sept lit Cusurxes & Lapp. 








THE BEST WORK 


ever issued ou the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 ceuts. Send stamp for table of eon- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 


July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Collegiate Education for Women. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Situated on the West Chester Railroad, ten miles 
from Philadelphia, was established by Friends, to ex- 
tend the benefits of a thorough Collegiate Education 
to both sexes, who may here pursue the same course 
of studies, and receive the same degrees. 

The discipline is as nearly as possible that of a well- 
regulated family. 

The Institution has been in successful operation for 
four years, and includes, in addition to the college 
& preparatory school. 

The accomplishments taught in fashionable schools 
are excluded, being considered incompatable with the 
serious work of pursuing a liberal course of studies, 
and among the chief causes of the inferior education 
of Woman. 

The Male department is already full for the ensuing 
year, 1873-74. 

Some farther applications will be received for fe- 
male Students, in both Preparatory School and Col- 
lege, to enter in Ninth month, (September), 1873. 

For catalogue and further particulars, address, 


Edw’d H. Magill, Pres., 
SWARTHMORE OOLLEGE, 


Swarthmere, Delaware Co., Pa. 





Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 Second Avenue, corne 
Sib Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ng in tne New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcéments and particulars addreas the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


ALL SEEKING 








A EVANS’ ~\. 
Wer tising? Hand &°° 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CircvuLaTIoNn RATEs, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, 50centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


Woman's Jovenat Office, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 


In all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortmeut cf Frames of all kinds, 
Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4. ly 


NEW PERFUME | 
— > For the 






COLGA 








| New York. 
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Woman's Journal. 





Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 4, 1873. 


Eaon subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
sual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 





—_—_o 


NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are still in arrears for the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 

—$S$ —— 


N ums, 

To any one who Atif send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waoich the market 
price is $60. 


—o— 


NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Su e Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W.LEe yr third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


——)—— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourNAt for sale. 


—_—J—— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 

sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 

= will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The American Woman Suffrage As:ociation will 
hold its Fifth Annual Meeting, and celebrate its 
Fourth Anniversary in New York and Brooklyn, on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 13 and li, beginning 
with addresses on Monday evening, at Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, at 7.30 Pp. m., holding a business 





session on Tuesday morning, in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, and continuing its sessions at Plymouth 
Church Taesday afternoon and evening. 

Auxiliary Societies should take care to secure repre- 
sentation by their full quota of delegates, correspond- 
ing in number to the Congressional delegations of 
their respective States. 

All friends of Woman Suffrage, who concur in the 
methods and objects of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, are invited to organize auxiliary 
societies in their respective localities, State, county 
or town. 

The great and steady increase of the interest which 
is felt, in all that concerns the rights and duties of 
women, makes it more than ever imperative for us to 
hold this general meeting in an “off year,” compara- 
tively free from political and party excitements. The 
direct intervention of Woman in all that concerns 
her own welfare and that of Humanity, justifies itself 
more and more in the publi¢ mind. The considera- 
tion of this important question cannot be postponed 
in favor of any smaller or more immediate issue. 

The following speakers, among others have been 
invited, and many of them will be present: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary A. Livermore, Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, Eliza- 
beth K. Churchill, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mary 
F. Eastman, Hulda B. Loud, Abba G. Woolson 
Bishop Simpson, Margaret W. Campbell, Ada C. 
Bowles, Mary Grew, Charles G. Ames, Fanny B. 
Ames, Hon. John Whitehead, Mary F. Davis, Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour, Bishop Gilbert Haven, Margaret V. 
Longley, Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Hannah M. T. Cut- 
ler, Myra Bradwell, Henry B. Blackwell, Kate N. 
Doggett, Mre. M. N. Callanan, Mrs. W. T. Hazard, 
Matilda Hindman. Helen M. Jenkins, Oliver John- 
son, Miriam M. Cole, Celia Burleigh Phebe A. Han 
aford, Adele Hazlitt, Mary E. Beedy, Hon. Geo. F. 
Hoar, Jane 0. DeForest, James Freeman Clarke, 
Augusta J. Chapin, Hon. John A. Campbell, Mrs. A. 
J. Duniway. 

Delegates attending the Annual Meeting can re- 
main and take part in the Woman’s Congress, which 
will hold its sessions on the following Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday, in New York city. 

The Third Anniversary was held in the Metropolis 
of the West. This one will be held in the Metropo- 
lis of the East. 
effort to make our meeting a success, and thereby to 


Let the friends of Woman spare no 


promote the enlightenment and enfranchisement of 


the Human Race. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
Tuomas WENTWORTH HiIGGINsON, President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 











A CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


To meet a pressing demand for interchange of 
thought and harmony of action among women inter- 
ested in the advancement of their own sex, we issue 
this Call for a Congress of Women, to be held in the 
City of New York. 

At this Conference we hope to found an Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Women, at the annual 
gatherings of which shal] be presented the best ideas 
and the most advantageous methods of our foremost 
thinkers and writers. Therefore, we solicit the pres- 
ence or responsive word of all accordant associations 
of women—of Women Preachers, Teachers, Profes- 
sors, Physicians, Artists, Lawyers, trading Capital- 
iste, Editors, Authors, and practical Philanthropists, 
those who by their example inspire others not only 
to covet the best gifts, but to labor earnestly for 
them. 

In this first gathering we are already assured of the 
attendance and best efforts of a goodly number of the 
pre-eminently talented, cultivated, and beneficent 
women who, by means of higher education, broader 
fields of industry, better laws, artistic and scientific 
pursuits, business discipline, and an enlightened 
motherhood, hope to remove the sources of misery, 
and cure the evils that.s0 many of our benevolent 
women ‘pend their lives in ameliorating. 

Those whose names are appended to this Call will 
constitute the first membership. Application for 
membership may be made to any rigner of this Call. 
A preliminary meeting of signers ovly will be held at 
7.20 P. mw. on Tuesday, Oct 14, at No. 232 West Twen- 
ty-Third Street, for organization. The subsequent 
sessions will be held at the Hall of the Union League, 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, on the 
three following days, at 10.30 a. m. and 7.20 P. M. 


Sarah H. Adams. Boston, Mass, 
A. A. Alien, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Marie Andrief, New York City. 
Alida C. Avery, M. D . Vassar College, N. Y. 




















Fanny L Baldwin, Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. John B , Will town 

Charlotte J. Bell, Harlem, N. Y. 

Margaret E. Bennett, West Gloucester, Mass. 

H. A. Bingiam, Editor Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Somerville, N. J. 

E. Blackwell, M. D., New York City. 

Mary Safford Blake. M. D., Boston, Masa. 

Mary A. Bond, M. D., New York City. 

Rev. Augusta Cooper Bristol, Vineland, N. J. 

Prof. Laura M. Bronsou, New York City. 

Ada M. Brown, Brooklyn, L. 1. 

Rev. Celia Burleigh, Brooklyn, Conn. 

Ruth B. Burleigh, Little Compton, R. 1. 

Ellen F. Burr, Hartford, Conn. 

Lucinda B. Chandler, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, Boston, Mass. 

Elizabeth K. Churchiil, Providence, R. I. — 

Romelia L Seen Geen Ex. Com. Sorosis, N. Y. 

Harriet Clisby, M. D., Boston, Mass. 

Ella M. Clymer, New York City. 

Sara J. Coe, New York City. 

Charlotte A. Coleman, New York City. 

Anna Manning Comfort, M. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Caroline Fairfield Corbin, Evanston, Ill. 

Amanda H. Cort, New York City. 

Phebe W. Couzins, Counsellor at Law, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jennie June Croly, New York City. 

E. Langdon Curtis, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

H. M.' y Cutler, M. D. Cincinnati, O. 

Mary F. Davis, New York City. 

Jane O. Deforest, Norwalk, O. 

Ruth O. De Lamater, New York City. 

J.C. Dickerson, Belfast, Me. 

Lydia F. Dickinson, Denver, Col. 

Anna Randall Diehl, State Educational Society, N.Y. 

Katherine Dikhova, New York City. 

Kate N. Doggett, Chicago, Ill. 

Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

Sarah Ellis, M. D., New York City. 

Mrs. Kalph Waldo Emerson, Concord, Mass. 

Harriet W, Farnsworth, New York City. 

Anna C. Field, Pres. Working Women’s Protective 
Union. Brooklyn, L. I. 

Abbie R. Filley. Morrisania, New York. 

Alice C. Fietcher, Secretary Sorosis, New York City. 

Kate G. Foote, New York City. 

Louise Woodward Foss, Boston, Mass. 

Abby W. Fulton, M. D., Ellsworth, Me. 

Frances D Gage, New York ny F : 

Mary Fowler Gilbert, Berkeley Heights, N. J. 

Harriet N. K. Goff, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Lavinia Goodell, Janesville, Wis. 

Sarah Grimke, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Anna M. Hale, New York City. 

Maria A. Hale, New York City. 

Rev. Phebe Hanaford, New Haven, Conn. 

Lizzie Boynton Harbert, Des Moines, lowa. 

Adelaide Hastings, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. W. S. Hazard, Pres. State W. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Geo. Hoffman, New York City. 

Louise M. Holden, Watkins, N. Y. 





8. Association, 


| Laura C. Holloway, Brooklyn Daily Union, L. 1. 


Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn. 

Julia Ward Howe, Pres. N. E. Woman’s Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sara A. Hubbard, Evening Post, Chicago, Il. 

Jane De Forest Hull, New York City. 

A. A. Hunt, M. D., Verona Springs, Oneida Co. N.Y. 

CC, orang 2 East Orange, N. J. 

Prof Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D., New York City, 

H. M. Jacobs, New York City. 

Rk. A. 8. Janney, Columbus, O. 

Henrietta W. Johnson, Pres. Woman’s Club, Orange, 
N 


Sarah L. Joy, Boston, Mass. 

Elvira A. Lane, New York City. 

Maliie Lane, New York City. 

Augusta Larned, New York City. 

Mrs. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mass. 

Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 

Anna Livingston, Trenton, N. J. 

Elizabeth C. Lovering, Sec. State W. S. Association, 
Concord, N. H. 

Emily L. Manning, M.D, Hartford, Conn. 

Henrietta Marvin, Morrisania, N. Y. 

Emma Marwedel, Kinder; en System and Horti- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Isabella Grant Meredith, New York City. 

Eliza Merwin, New York City. 

Ellen E. Miles, New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Maria Mitchell, Vassar College, N. Y. 

Rebecca A. Morse, New York City. . 

Hester Pendleton, Pres. Free Med. College for Wo- 
men, New York City. 

Eliza Pendleton, New York City. 

Sarah M. C. Perkins, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Elizabeth B. sistas. New York City. 

Zilpha R. Pluinb, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Hester M. Poole, New York City. 

Helen L. D. Potter, Boston, Masa. 

Anna Rice Powell, New York City. 

Edna M. Price, New York City. 

C, A. Quinley, Augusta, Me. 

Margaret W. Ravenhill, Evanston, Il. 

— - b. Read, Pres. lowa W. 5, Society, Algona, 

owa. 

Annie M. Rider, New York City. 

L. D. Robins, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Sarah D. Robinson, New York City. 

Emily Kuggles, Reading, Mass. 

Lita Barney Sayles, Dayville, Conn. 

Anna B. Scofield, Nyack, N. J. 

Caroline M. Severance, West Newton, Mass. 

Kate M. Sherwood, Columbus, VU. 

Caroline A. Soule, Editor Guiding Star, New York. 

Kate P. Southard, Boston, Maas. 

Emma D.E. N. Southworth, Georgetown, D.C, 

Sara. J. Spencer, Woman’s Dept. of Commercial Col., 
Washington, D. C. 

Zilpha H. Spooner, Plymouth, Mass. 

Susan T. Sprague, LeRoy, N. Y. 

Sophia M. springer, Chester. Penn. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Tenafly, N. J. 

Catherine T. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich. 

Lucy Stone, Editor Woman's Journal, Boston, Masa. 

Minnie Swayze, Tribune, New York City. 

M. Louise Thomas, Tacony, Penn. 

Mrs. D. C. Tomliuson, Butchel College, Akron, O. 

Nellie Tripp, New York City. 

Ellen 8S. Tupper, Bee Culturist, Des Moines, lowa. 

Eliza 8. Turner, Chadd's Ford, Delaware Co., Penn. 

Jennie Dean Vorce, Brooklyn, L. 1. 

Charlotte Fowler Wells, Phrenological Journal N. Y. 

Mrs. F. J. M. Whitcomb, Cheisea. Mass. 

Armenia 8. White, Pres. State W. 8. Association, 
(© meord, N H 


| Sarah Helen Whitman, Providence, R. I. 


Charloite B. Wilbour, Pres. Sorosis, New York City. 

Rev. Eliza bc ad Wilkes, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Frances E. Willard, Pres, Woman’s Col. of Univ. of 
li. Evanston, Lil. 

Love M. Willis. Gienora, N. Y. 

C. B. Winslow, M. D., Washington, D. C. 

Emma A. Wood, Sec. Industrial Home for Women, 
Washington, D. C. 

L. = Sozia Wood, Sec. Woman’s Club, Washington, 


. C. 
Abba G. Woolson, Boston. Mass. 
Maria Zakrzewska, M. D., N. E. Hospital for Wo- 
men, Boston, Mass. 


Subjects for Papers and Discussion. 
DOMESTIC. 
The Inviplate Homestead. 
Enlightened Motherhood. 
The Household. 
Equitable Monetary Division between Husband and 


Wife. 
The Relation of Woman to her Dress. 
SOCIAL. 

Association among Women. 

Higher Education for Women. 

Co-Education of the Sexes. 

Woman in Literature: Editor, Author, Speaker. 

Wowan as Teacher and Professor. 

Woman in Art and Science. 

Woman in the Med., Surg., and Legal Professions. 

Industries and Co-operative Industries among Wo- 
men. 

Woman's Work in Philanthropy, Prison Reform, 
Temperance, Peace, Institutions of Charity, and 
Charitable Societies. 

Woman in the Church and Pulpit. 

Law, as it affects Woman. 

Woman’s Place in Government. 

Papers to be read, and letters of business or inquiry 
may be sent to the Chairman-of the Loca! Committee, 
Mr:, Chariotte B. Wilbour, 151 East Fifty-first St., or 
to ite Secretary, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 25 Stuyvesant 
Street. 

(The Local Committee are already advised of pa- 
pers from Mesdames Allen, Catherine E. Beecher, 
Bingham, A. B Blackwell, Dr. Blackwell, Bristol, C. 
Burleigh, Chandier, Chapin, Churchill, Corbin, Cou- 
zinus, Dieh!, Eastman, Goff, Hanatord, Harbert, Howe, 
Jacobi, Livermore, Lovering, Muarwedel, Mitchell, 
Perkins, Eiizabeth Stuart Phelps, Potter, Safford, 
Severance, Soule, Spencer, Stanton, Stone, Harriet 
B. Stowe, Wilbour, Willard and Woolson,j 





THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


A financial crisis which shakes the whole 
ground of the business world with the sud- 
denness and force of an earthquake is an event 
in which women, although debarred from ac- 
tive participation, have a deep and sad inter- 
est. For this region of business is occupied 
by many institutions which men alone have 
built up, but whose ruin involves women and 
children, helpless and voiceless creatures, who 
have been powerless either to foresee or to 
avert the impending calamity, but on whom 
the consequences of such disasters rest far 
more heavily than on the reckless and un- 
principled agents who directly bring them 
about. The men who are swept away by 
financial revolutions have encountered their 
danger knowingly and willingly. Moreover, 
their knowledge of the metheds of money- 
making often enables them to retrieve their 
fortunes, and to rise at last above untoward 
circumstances, more prosperous than ever. 
But the woman whose little fund has been 
absorbed, like a drop in the ocean, in the exi- 
gencies of some business enterprise, may 
well confront the world with a blank counte- 
nance, and wonder how her untrained hands 
are to wring from its hard bosom the means of 
subsistence. Piteous creatures, often the 
guardians of creatures more helpless than 
themselves !—the world’s care and compassion 
for them does not pass beyond a momentary 
spasm or gesture of regret. To one thing 
they are welcome, to their solitary struggle 
against the tyrannous elements which make 
it certain death to Jive in a civilized country 
without money. 

The moral for this view of the case is not 
comprehended in the now generally received 
adage, that women, equally with men, should 
be trained and educated to self-support. This 
has long been obvious to thoughtful people, 
and though people often say it and do not 
mean it, yet it is slowly becoming a condition 
in the new programme of society. Something 
more the present trouble teaches us. In this 
world of business, in which man adventures 
alone, influences are needed which he cannot 
supply. Much of the extravagant risk of spec- 
ulation would never be incurred if women 
were consulted. That reckless and unscrup- 
ulous use of money and of credit which sows 
the wind to reap the whirlwind does not at 
all commend itself to the conservative temper 
of Woman. Although some women are as 
unprincipled with regard to the acquisition of 
wealth as any man can be, there are yet 
enough of the more prudent sort to act asa 
most valuable counterpoise in the headlong 
experiments to which the country tends, were 
there any legitimate way in which they could 
be admitted to share the plans and operations 
of men. 
is shut and barred. We ask to see it opened, 
and we call upon the Commercial Colleges, in 
which the land abounds, to educate women to 
understand business risks and business opera- 
tions. 

But our moral has also a direct appeal to 
make to women themselves. The enormous 
expense of the modern household impover- 
ishes society, and is as the moth eating the 
garment, or the water wearing away the 
rock. Let us untie this knotat its beginning. 
The moment the man begins to acquire wealth, 
he seeks to advertise it in the person of an 
idle and over-dressed woman, whose tastes 
and pursuits scatter his money in alarming 
proportion to bis ability to gather it. The 
pair then speedily become the center of a 
group of idle people. For, besides the abso- 
lute idleness of the servants in wealthy houses, 
the very work that they do rather consumes 
than adds to the material resources of the 
community. In expensive dress and enter- 
tainments the rich waste what the poor want, 
and cousider the account as settled, because 
the sixth Commandment recognizes the right 
of property, and the rich have made its viola- 
tion highly penal to the poor. 

Present exigencies are calling into being 
women of another sort, calm, thoughtful, 
earnest, and determined to have the enriched 
mind, whether the toilet be rich or not. But 
their number increases so slowly in proportion 
to the general need! We want them every 
where, and yet must look long before we find 
them. The kiud feeling and tender sympa- 
thy of the sex, so precious in the presence of 
all high aims, stand divorced from the moral 
and practical issues of life, taking refuge in 
sentimentality, or at bess only in the invensely 
personal interests of private life. But this 
high heart of womanhood, were it once freed 


The way indeed exists, but the door : 





and enlightened, would redeem the sex and 
humanity from the barren love of splendor | 
and worship of money. The pursuit of true | 
happiness, open to all, would bring neglect of | 
what merely concerns ambitious and emula- | 
tive display. Thus and thus only can our na- 
tional life be redeemed from that idolatry | 
which does homage to the veriest brute, pro- 
vided his coarse outline be bright with gilding. | 
The love of money is the root of all evil in | 
America. Would that the religious reform | 
which places character above condition, and | 
worth abuve wealth might here make its first | 
converts, and initiate its most enduring suc- 
cess. J. W. w. 


A lady compositor in New Haven has in- 
vented a new and superior printer’s “galley.” 
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A NEW METHOD. 


A full quarter of a century has elapsed since 
the discussion for Woman’s Rights began. 
During that time we have held meetings and 
Conventions innumerable. We have appealed 
to the pulpit and to the prese. We have over 
and over petitioned the Legislatures of nearly 
every State. We have urged our claim in 
every Convention for the amendment of State 
Constitutions which has been held, for the last 
thirty years. We have gone directly to the 
political State Conventions of every party, ask- 
ing them to make the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence to 
women a part of their platform. 

For one, I have fully believed that the Re- 
publican party would do it. They had put 
the ballot into the hands of the emancipated 
slaves, and had restored it to the rebels, who 
had forfeited it by their treason. It seemed 
natural and fit that the same party should 
take the lead in securing the Enfranchisement 
of Woman. 

We, therefore, in this State, applied to iz in 
good faith three years ago, and two years ago 
we got a quasi endorsement. We applied again 
last year, and we received as full a recognition 
as we could desire. But a majority of the 
Republican members of the Legislature ignored 
the platform, and prominent members of the 
party affirmed that they were in no sense 
bound by it. 

This year, at the State Convention, our 
resolution was lost in the Committee on 
Resolution, the vote being a tie, eight to eight. 
The Chairman, Mr. Charles Allen, giving his 
vote against it. Not a man on the Committee 
of Resolutions spoke in favor of the resolution 
in Committee, or gave the least influence to 
carry it in the Convention. This, too, after 
General Butler had withdrawn, and when there 
was nothing to fear from a dividing influence 
in the Convention, and when there was sore 
need of some principle round which the party 
could rally, both to give it life and cohesion. 

One tithe of the influence which had been 
used to defeat Butler would have carried the 
resolution with enthusiasm, both in the Com- 
mittee, and inthe Convention. But it failed, 
and with that failure, went out in me the last 
ray of faith or hope that the Republican party 
in this State will ever do anything to establish 
the principle of the consent of the governed, 
as applied to women. 

A new party must therefore be created, every 
man of which shall be ashamed to sit at break- 
fast with his wife, while she is held by statute 
law as the political companion of felons and 
fools, if he is not at the same time doing his 
utmost to relieve her from this degraded and 
humiliating position. 

What can we do to hasten the birth of such 
a political party ? 

I propose first, that in every locality where 
it is possible, Woman Suffrage Political Clubs 
shall be organized, every member of which 
shall be pledged to use his best endeavor, in 
the caucus or out of it, as circumstances render 
advisable, to secure the nomination of such 
men to the Legislature,as are known to be 
friends of Woman Suffrage, and who are suffi 
ciently courageous and conscientious to main 
tain their opinions. 

Second: I propose that,in every town, the 
women who believe in Woman Suffrage shall 
make it a religious duty to visit every man in 
their town who isa political sinner against 
women, with such persistent fidelity as the wo- 
men of the Church use to convert the sinners 
of their parish. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will furnish tracts containing the able 
arguments of Geo. F. Hoar, George William 
Curtis, Mary F. Eastman, Henry Ward Beech- 
er, John Stuart Mill, and Samuel E. Sewall, 
in favor of the political equality of women, free 
to any person in the State, who will agree to 
carry them faithfully from house to house, to 
talk with those to whom they are offered, and 
to endeavor to persuade them to give a full 
and fair consideration to this question, which 
is of paramount political importance. 

I make these two propositions of seed sow- 
ing, for a new political party, in utter despair 
of any help from either of the existing politi- 
cal parties. I make them with great earnest- 
ness and seriousness, with the firm belief that 
if faithfully prosecuted, there will result the 
formation of a political party, which will be 
moved by a sense of honor, as well as of justice, 
to relieve Woman from political disabilities 
which exist to-day to the discredit of every 
man, and to the humiliation and degradation 
of every woman. 

I shall certainly undertake this work in my 
own neighborhood, and I give my hand in 
pledge to every other, near or remote, who 
will co-operate with me in this effort to save 
the Commonwealth, by helping it to be just. 

Let us begin now. L. 8. 





A WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB. 


During the closing session of the Lawrence 
Convention, on Wednesday evening, Oct. 1, at 
which 2200 persons were present, more than 
seventy men and women signed their names 
to the folluwing pledge. 


We, the Undersignedc, men and women of 
Lawrence aud citizens of Massachusetts, of 
all political parties, believing that Woman Suf- 
frage is the most important political issue now 
before tiie people, do hereby organize ourselves 





into a WoMAN SufFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 
for the purpose of forwarding the Movement 
morally and politically by the systematic cir- 
culation of ‘tracts and newspapers, by holding 
public meetings, ard especially by helping to 
elect the friends of suffrage to the Legislature 
and to defeat its opponents. 


We congratulate the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage upon this important action of our friends 
in Lawrence. A meeting will be called with- 
out delay to complete the details of organiza- 
tion. As many voters as possible will be en- 
rolled in the Club. The city will be divided 
into districts, and a system of tract distribu- 
tion will be at once adopted. It is intended 
that every man and woman in Lawrence shall 
read a suffrage tract and be invited to take 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. We hope and be- 
lieve that the Woman Suffragists of Lawrence 
hold the balance or political power there. 
Every €andidate for Representative or Senator 
will be questioned and if he does not pledge 
himself to vote for suffrage in the Legislature 
next winter, he must be defeated, no matter 
whether he be a Republican or a Democrat. 

Let the suffragists of every town and city of 
the Commonwealth follow the example of our 
friends in Lawrence, by organizing a Woman 
Suffrage Political Club. Let there be no 
more dodging by politicians. There are 
enough men in Massachusetts who believe in 
Woman Suffrage to carry it triumphantly. 
All we lack is organization and work. Let 
our watchword be “Union and Victory.”’ 

H. B. B. 





FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dear Mrs. STONE :—Enclosed you will find 
two dollars. Please send the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL to the four following addresses in 
Fitchburg, Mass., for the months of November 
and December, and stop them at the close of 
December unless otherwise ordered. 

Your friend, C. Scott. 

Shirley, Sept. 26. 


TEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


DEAR Mrs. STonE :—Enclosed find five dol- 
lars and ten names with addresses, to which 
please send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL through 
November and December. Iam glad to learn 
that the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is to meet here. May it receive the wel- 
come it deserves. I would like to ask what 
are the conditions of membership, as I pre- 
sume many others besides myself would like 
to join if permitted. Respectfully, 


SELWIN L. STELLIS. 
New York,Sept 27. 





NEW YORK IN OCTOBER. 


Dr.John Cameron of Wilmington, Delaware, 
calls attention to the interesting and impor- 
tant meetings about to take place in New York 
city and Brooklyn. 

To the Editors of Every Evening: 

The Protestant Evangelical Alliance, the 
Free Religion Convention, the Woman’s Con- 
gress and the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, will be held 
in New York in October, bringing together in 
that city many of the most eminent men and 
women from all quarters of the old world and 
the new..... 

The business of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association is easy of comprehension, 
and is withal a matter in which every one of 
us should take a deep interest. Though the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in Delaware say 
but little on the subject, it is a movement 
that is nevertheless steadily and rapidly grow- 
ing in public favor, and the time is not dis- 
tant when it will not only be the leading is- 
sue before the American people, but before 
the people of every intelligent nation of the 
earth. 

We of Delaware had therefore better pre- 
pare fur the coming event, and those of our 
citizens who can spare the time and means, 
would do well to attend the next Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to be held in New York in October. 


We hope that every friend of Woman Suf- 
frage who can possibly do so will be present 
at Cooper Institute Hall in New York, on 
Monday evening October 13, at 7.30 P. M., 
and on Tuesday, October 14, at_10.30 A. M. 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Let us show 
our opponents that Woman Suffrage is neith- 
er dead nor sleeping but marching steadily on 
to victory. 


A SLANDER REFUTED. 


A reliable American gentleman writes to the 
Springfield /epublican the following satisfactory 
refutal of the charges made by the Russian gov- 
ernment and echoed by the German press 
against the Russian women who have sought 
to obtain a liberal education in Zurich : 

To the Editor of the Republican : 

In your weekly issue of July 25, was a brief 
statement of the causes which led to the decree 
of the Czar forbidding Russian women to con- 
tinue their studies in the University at Zurich. 
Similar statements have been industriously 
circulated by the German press upon some ot 
which, doubtless, your statement was based. 
I have, this morning, read the item to Prof. 
Ernst of the University, and I have his author- 
ity for saying that all such statements are ut- 
terly without foundation, and wickedly aud 
maliciously false. More than 100 Russian 
women have been connected with the Universi- 
ty, and they have not only distinguished them- 
selves as earnest, faithful and successful stu- 
dents, but generally, if not without exception, 
as refined and high-toned young women, “sans 
peur, sans reproche.” So much for the free- 
love doctrines, imputed to them. The charge 
that they were imbued with other revolution- 
ary doctrines and banded into secret political 
organizations, though less wicked than the form 
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er charge, is nevertheless mostly a “figment 
of the imagination.” Itis based upon the fact 
that they met for scientific discussion aud con- 
sultation among themselves, forming a society 
or societies similar to our lyceums ; and nothing 
is more natural than that they should seek to 
protect themselves in the usual way, viz., by 
secret pass-words, signs, etc. It is no new 
thing for an autocrat like the Czar to discourage 
and forbid independent thought and free dis. 
cussion among his subjects; else what securi 
ty has he for the stability of hisdynasty? The 
American lyceum system will be found antag- 
onistic to autocratic rule, whether exercised at 
Rome, St. Petersburg or Washington,and its 
growth in monarchical countries will be resisted 
doubtless by the powersthatbe. “All buttwo 
will go to Paris, ipsig. or Heidelberg to com- 
plete their studies.” his statement is as ac- 
curate as the other two. Itis enough to say 
that neither at Leipzig nor Heidelberg nor at 
any German university,—Vienna possibly ex- 
cepted,—can women pursue their studies or re- 
ceive diplomas ; and without a diploma can no 
one, man or woman, practice a profession. 
The animus of statements from which your 
item is copied is too evident to need a word; 
and I am sure you will rejoice with me in hav- 
ing an opportunity of reporting them branded 
as false at head-quarters. 
Yours for the cause, 
James T. ALLEN of Newton, Mass. 
Zurich, Switzerland, August 22. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Bishop Simpson spoke in favor of Woman 
Suffrage in the M. E. Conference, at Indian- 
apolis. 

Cornell University has fifteen female stu- 
dénts already. May she soon have ten times 
that number! 


Women who violate the city ordinances are 
condemned to sweep the streets in Mobile. 
They do it of their own accord in most cities. 
More’s the pity. 


Two women will occupy seats in the next 
Wyoming Legislature. This simple an- 
nouncement, made, this week, without com- 
ment in the newspapers will, if confirmed, 
mark an important era in the political history 
of mankind. 


An Agassiz Natural History Club was organ- 
ized at Penikese Island among the students of 
the summer school of natural history during 
its session, of which Mr. Solon F. Whitney is 
President, and Miss A. E. Johnson and Pro- 
fessor J. Tingley are Vice-presidents. 


The movement to secure the recognition of 
God in the new Michigan Constitution was 
defeated by a tie vote inthe Convention. We 
hope that the movement to recognize the jus- 
tice of God by granting equal legal and politi- 
eal rights to Woman will not be defeated. 


Miss Jessie M. Wadhams, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Henry M. Wadhams, who was killed in 
the Battle of the Wilderness, was present at the 
Fourteenth Regiment’s late reunion. She was 
made the daughter of the regiment, and was 
accorded the place of honor at the regimental 
banquet. 


Please note that “the Petition of the Mas- 
sachusetts Women for the Legalization of Po- 
lygamy’’ is understood here to be a hoax per- 
petrated on or by the Daily Graphic. No such 
petition has ever been presented by the ladies 
of Lawrence, or Lowell to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 


The Grangers are sensible enough to rule 
out the question of color as well as of sex. 
They will issue a charter to any Grange 
regularly applying, no matter whether its mem- 
bers are white or black. The order is spread- 
ing at the South, and this decision will be 
useful in that region. 


A novel surprise party occurred at Natick, 
Mass., on Thursday afvernoon. Twelve old la- 
dies made a surprise visit to Sally Coolidge. It 
was a genuine surprise and a very pleasant 
gathering. After tea it was ascertained that the 
ages of all thirteen added together amount- 
edto 953 years. The oldest, widow Dorcas 
Winch, being 85 years. 


The University of Vermont at Burlington, 
opened Thursday, with a freshman class of 
thirty-three, the largest for thirteen years. 
Of these several are ladies. Prof. Collier, who 
expected to be present at the opening, is de- 
tained at Vienna by sickness, but, at last ad- 
vices, he thought he might be able to leave by 
the middle of this month. 


Gov. Ingersoll, of Connecticut, recognizes 
the right of women to a share in public duties 
by including the names of two in his appoint- 
ments to the new state board of charities, 
which consists of Benjamin Stark of New 
London, Levi Ives of New Haven, Samuel F. 


Jones, of Hartford, Lucy Allsop of Middle- 


town and Mrs. Mariette Pettre of Meriden. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will make a 
tour through the West during the coming 
month, giving public readings from her own 
works. The first reading will be given in 
Reading, Penn., after which she will visit 
various cities including Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg and Mhiladel- 
phia. 


The reputation for sobriety of members of 
the Legislature seems to be rather bad in 
Kentucky. ‘Two of them were rather noisily 
drunk on a railroad train, the other day, and, 
when the conductor remonstrated, one of 





them pompously asked: “Do you know, sir, 
that I sm a member of the Legislature?” 
The conductor quietly replied: “You have got 
the symptoms.” Kentucky seems in urgent 
need of Woman Suffrage. 


“One good turn deserves another.” Colby 
University has opened its doors to the daugh- 
ters of Maine. Women appreciate the ser- 
vices rendered totheir sex. And according- 
ly Mrs, James B. Colgate, a daughter of Gov. 
Colby, and formerly principal of the New 
London seminary, has recently given $25,000 
to that institution. When will men learn 
that honesty is the best policy and that it al- 
ways pays to do right? 


During the Shah’s visit to England the 
Duchess of Sutherland prevailed upon him to 
promise that he would depart from the prac- 
tice of making ita capital offense for a Persian 
to embrace Christianity. What will conserva- 
tives like the New York Observer and Chica- 
go Advance say to this? Did the Duchess of 
Sutherland do well to meddle with politics in 
this case or did she not? Reverend gentlemen 
please answer. 


Miss Lucy H. Garlin, # graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Dr. Tourjee, 
Dicector, has been appointed to the responsi- 
ble position of teacher and superintendent of 
music for the public schools of West Roxbury, 
Mass., including those of Jamaica Plains. 
This position has formerly been occupied by 
gentlemen, and the appointment of a lady is a 
recognition of her ability, and a compliment 
to the institution in which she was educated. 


Lady Acton, who died recently in England, 
formed a remarkable link with the past. She 
was eighty-seven years old. Her husband, 
Sir John Acton, had he been living, would 
have been one hundred and thirty-seven years 
old; and Lady Acton, two years ago, could 
have heard from her husband personal remin- 
iscences of the Scotch rising in aid of the 
“young Pretender” in 1745, and told all about 
what was said in England eoncerning our war 
of the Revolution. 


The Independent says: ‘We wish to recall 
one word of our note last week concerning 
Dr. Fulton. By a typographical error were 
made to express our “wholesome contempt 
for ecclesiastical buffoonery.” That term is 
inaccurate. Buffoonery is not, so far as we 
know, one of Dr. Fulton’s vices. ‘“‘Balloonery” 
was the word which the printer should have 
allowed us to use.” We wish our printer 
never made any worse mistake. The correc- 
tion is not an improvement. 


Mr. Oliver Johnson, of the Christian Union, 
a veteran journalist and one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, was a few days since married at New 
Haven, to Miss Jennie M. Abbott, daughter 
of the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, whose many his- 
torical works, published by the Harpers, are 
familiar to the public. The reverend histor- 
ian officiated at the ceremony which gained 
him a son-in-law, and caused his daughter to 
change her “local habitation and name.” 


It is now the turn of that eminently conser- 
vative little college, Columbia, of New York. 
It seems that Columbia is described in its 
charter as an institution for the education of 
“youth,” and the editor of the Independent 
knows at least two young ladies who are 
“reading up’ with a view of applying for 
examination and admission, this present fall. 
It is pretty distinctly hinted that, if they find 
the doors shut, these young women who dare, 
will ask the court to batter them in with a 
mandamus. 


The Boston eight-hour league are decidedly 
dissatisfied with the political situation in Mas- 
sachusetts. They held a meeting, last week, at 
which resolutions were unanimously adopted 
that, whereas Gov. Washburn “has forfeited 
all claim upon labor reformers, if indeed he 
everhad any,’’ and whereas Mr. Gaston in 
his letter of acceptance has ignored the labor 
question after having been urged to make 
mention of it, therefore the friends of labor 
must oppose both of them, while “‘we espe- 
cially urge them to refrain from voting for 
William B. Washburn.” 


Some people find it hard to make up their 
minds to do aparticularly mean thing; for in- 
stance: An Augusta man carried in a notice 
to the Kennebec Journal, the other day, post- 
ing his wife, but a few hours af‘er withdrew it, 
saying they had made up. The next day, he 
brought it in again, saying it was no use, she 
must be posted, but later in the day withdrew 
it, but again still later returned it. The next 
day, just as the paper wes going to press, a 
woman forty years old appeared, with a writ- 
ten order from the husband requesting the ad- 
vertisement to be suppressed, as they found 
they could fix things. 


Nearly thirty years ago a wretched little 
waif of humanity was found in a cellar in 
Manchester. In appearance it was a female 
of about seven years of age, deaf, dumb, blind, 
filthy, and covered with vermin and eruptions. 
The child fell into the hands of a kind-heart- 
ed teacher, who after an inconceivable amount 
of trouble, succeeded in creating conscious- 
ness, and eventually teaching Mary Bradley— 
for 80 was the watf named—to read, write and 


afterwards become a teacher of others. How 
all this was accomplished, and by whom, is 
well told in a little shilling book, just published 
by Mr. Tweedle, London. 


Mrs. Woolheater has recovered of Frank 
Rising, of Clinton, $800 for selling liquor to 
her husband. The court house was packed 
throughout the trial with interested specta- 
tors, the great majority of whom applauded 
the verdict.—Dubuque Times. 

We understand that this case was prosecut- 
ed under the law, incorporated in the code, 
which includes “wine or beer” as intoxicating 
liquors. Mrs. Laura Berry, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who received intelligence of the above 
mentioned case by letter, says itis the first 
case prosecuted since the new code went into 
effect. The lady sued for a thousand dollars 
and recovered the amount named above. 


In Iowa the Polk City Grange of Patrons 
held their harvest feast at a grove near the 
town above named on Saturday. Between 
two and three hundred farmers assembled 
there to enjoy the occasion. Along toward 
noon they were called to order, and on motion 
Squire Nagle was chosen to preside. After a 
short speech the crowd adjourned for dinner 
—which was taken in picnic style. In the af- 
ternoon Mrs. Annie Savery of Des Moines, de- 
livered an interesting address, after which the 
crowd dispersed. One noticeable feature of 
the gatherivug was that nearly all the candi- 
dates on both tickets were present. 


A Kentucky paper relates the following: “A 
gay and charming Lexingtonian, who sat on 
her horse with rare grave and ease, was taking 
a ride the other morning with a gallant beau 
of Harrodsburg, when they stopped on Main 
Street, near the curbing. Letcher politely in- 
vited her to ride up on the pavement, and the 
invitation was accepted. Charley D. then 
dared her to ride into a drug store near at 
hand. She wonld not take a dare, so in she 
rode, decorating Charley’s handsome estab- 
lishment with an equestrian statue such as 
Millis or Crawford, or artist of ancient Greece 
or Rome, would be glad to immortalize in 
bronze or marble’’-—or brass. 


Four ladies coming into Boston on a horse 
car on Wednesday morning, were sickened by 
the smoking of a fellow on the platform, and 
one of them so severely that she didn’t get 
over it tillthe next morning; it brought on 
an attack ofsick-headache. Is there not some. 
thing debasing in tobacco, which makes its 
user indifferent to the comfort of others? A 
man ought to know that he cannot smoke half 
a minute on a crowded sidewalk without ren- 
dering himself an object of loathing to some 
one. How can a gentleman, who would not 
eat a pear on a horse-car, be so lost to decency 
in respect to enjoying his cigar? 


We rejoice to learn that all three of the 
great banking houses, Henry Clews & Co., Jay 
Cooke and Co. and Howes & Macy, that 
suspended payment last week, have ample as- 
setts and will soon pay all their liabilities in 
full. This is especially gratifying in view of 
the large number of charitable institutions 
which had funds in the hands of Jay Cooke & 
Co. For instance the children’s hospital was 
reported as losing $19,000. Just before ad- 
journment Congress appropriated $25,000 to 
aid in the erection of a hospital in the Dis- 
trict, to be under the charge of an association 
of benevolent ladies there connected with one 
of the most prominent Episcopalian churches, 
and called the Sisterhood of St. John. 


The New York correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Advance says that— 


“Mr. A. T. Stewart has stopped on his ho- 
tel for women while he is absent in Europe. 
It is nearly finished, but it is said that he is 
quite dismayed before the problem of its man- 
agement. How to regulate a caravansary of 
a thousand women without being so strict as 
to drive away those he wishes to assist, or so 
lax as to.let iu those who will make trouble, is 
what bafiles the brain of the great millionaire 
merchant.” 


The same problem baffles the brain of the 
editor of the Advance and the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage generally. We can solve it 
in one word ‘‘Self-goverment.” Let Mr. 
Stewart invite the women who are inmates of 
his hotel to meet and make their own code of 
police regulations and all be well. 


The Reformers’ Convention, of Wisconsin 
united with the Democratic and Liberal Con- 
ventions, and adopted resolutions favoring 
cheap transportation, the improvement of navi- 
gable waters of Wisconsin at the expense of the 
general government; opposing the protective 
tariff law, back pay, monopolies, free passes to 
members of the Legislature, Credit Mobilier 
and eorrupt legislation; demanding rotation in 
office and careful preservation by the State of 
whatever remains of our once magnificent 
school fund, and such legislation as shall relieve 
the masses of the people from unnecessary 
burdens in the number and cost of text-books 
for public schools. But they forgot Woman 
Suffrage, and until they remember it, the peo- 
ple will forget them. 


Speaking of women Charles Nordhoff says: 
“Their loose dress gives grace as well as dig- 
nity to their movements; and whoever in- 
vented it for them deserves more credit than 
he has received. It is a little startling at first 
to see women walking about in what, to our 





perverted tastes, look like calico or black 


stuff night-gowns; but the dress grows on 
you as you become accustomed to it; it lends 
itself readily to bright ornamentation; it is 
eminently fit for the climate; and a stately 
Hawaiian dame marching through the street 
in black holaku—as the dress is called—with 
a long neck-lace, or le, of bright scarlet or 
brilliant yellow flowers, bare and untrammel- 
ed feet and flowing hair, compares very fa- 
vorably with a high-heeled, wasp-waisted, 
absurdly-bonneted, fashionable white lady.” 


A lady has propounded to the Christian Union 
the following pertinent inquiry : “Is it a wo- 
man’s duty to suffer by a husband’s fault-find- 
ing and abuse till she comes toa premature 
grave, rather than expose him?” To which the 
editor replies: ‘Such questions make our 
hearts ache. We do not know how far domes- 
tic tyranny ought to be endured without resist- 
ance. Consider well, however, whether you 
are likely to gain anything by making your 
woes known to others. For the sake of the 
tyrant we could wish for an exposure; for the 
sake of the victim we could desire that for- 
bearance should be perpetual.” This answer 
is wise and thoughtful. Yet we should have 
been better pleased if it had been plainly and 
bluntly No. 


The Independent well says, ‘We are not one 
whit surprised at the last developments in 
Brooklyn. They are just what might have 
been expected. New York possessed the bold- 
est and most unscrupulous set of official plun- 
derers that ever robbed a patient people. But 
even their patience was exhansted, and at last, 
by a herculean effort, they broke their chains 
and walked free. And they punished the 
colossal thieves and recovered their plunder ?” 
Not a word of it. Tweed treads with the as- 
surance of a king the halls of his Greenwich 
palace. Hall and Sweeny and Connolly and 
all the rest of them have seen the ‘hail shot 
after them in storm o’er blown,’ and are 
peacefully enjoying the fruits of their honest 
toil in the public service. This is the way we 
treat great robbers in this country. We, at 
worst, fail to re-elect them to office. We bid 
them goin peace, and spend in luxurious retire- 
ment the gilded evening of their days.” 


The Christian Union says that “One of the 
few woman preachers among the Methodists, 
perhaps the only one, is Mrs. Maggie Van 
Cott. Her oratory is of the fervent, heroic 
order, which is at once admired and severely 
criticized, while her zeal, sincerity, and physi- 
cal exuberance of spirits combine to make her 
effective with a certain class of hearers. But 
it seems the Church hardly knows what to do 
with her case. It hesitates to ordain her, and 
yet is careful not to declare her preaching out 
of order. Two Conferences have given her a 
| license; but when it was proposed to install 
| her the presiding bishop shook his head and 
that ended the matter. The factstands, how- 
ever, that nobody comes forward to ‘‘forbid” 
her, and she occupies the, it would be sup- 
posed, uncomfortable position of being neither 
in nor out of the Methodist pulpit. If there 
is no Brooklyn presbytery to settle the dilem- 
ma, Mrs. Van Cott might settle it herself by 
appealing to the bishops for regular ordina- 
tion. 


The will of Mr. John Stuart Mill leaves 
Miss Helen Taylor his sole executor, bequeaths 
her all his property, real and personal, and 
gives her full discretionary powers regarding 
the publication of his autobiography. In the 
event of Miss Taylor dying before him, he 
nominates Mr. W. T. Thornton and Mr. W. 
Ellis as his executors, and disposes of his ef- 
fects as follows: To members of bis wife's 
family and his own he leaves legacies to the 
amount of £9000; to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, £500; to the 
Land Tenure Reform Association, £500; to 
any one University in Great Britain or Ireland 
that shall be the first to open its degrees to wo- 
men, £3000; and to the same University a fur- 
ther sum of £3000, to endow scholarships for 
female students exclusively. His copyrights 
he bequeaths in trust to Mr. John Morley, to 
be applied in aid of some periodical publica- 
tion which shall be open to the expression of 
all opinions, and which shall have all its arti- 
cles signed with the names of the writers. 
The property left by Mr. Mill is sworn under 
£14,000. 


An evidence of the unconscious but radical 

change which is taking place in the sphere of 
Woman is found in the proceedings of the 

Massachusetts State Sunday School Conven- 

tion, which met last week in Worcester. Not 

only was a resolution unanimously adopted 

“That the earnest thanks of the Convention 

are hereby tendered to Mrs. Osborne of Brook- 

lyn, for the soul-stirring and beautiful songs 

with which she has favored this Convention, 

and incited usto Christian activity,” but Miss 

Harriet N. Morris of New York, was invited 

to address the Convention. She said Sunday 
School scholars must have the head, the hand 
and the heart educated. Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel both taught that men had a three-fold na- 
ture to be educated. She demonstrated the 
service of the slate or blackboard in their cul- 

tivation, for by the using of drawingin the 
lessons the hand is busied and its skill culti- 
vated, the study of the lesson calls the brain 
into operation, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired in the exercise of the hand and the head 
imparts itself to the heart. Activity, which is 
life, heads the list of the materials which the 
Sunday School teacher finds to work upon. 
Next come the faculties of repetition, then the 
perceptive faculties, the faculties of curiosity 
and of credulity. Thechild’s confidence must 
be gained, the imagination worked upon, and 
the final result of the proper cultivation of 
these faculties, or as she termed them, mate- 
rials, is the acquisition of the child’s love, 
which is life also. As Carlyle says, “‘a loving 
heart is the beginning of wisdom,” and the 
child’s love being gained, its mind will be 
ready and open to receive the wisdom which 
the teacher can impart. Miss Morris said it is 
as impossible for the child to learn without 
love for the teacher as for the plant to thrive 
without sunshine. After which Mrs. Osborne 
sang “If I were a voice”’ in a very artistic and 
feeling manner. This assembly in Grace 
Church was composed of representatives from 
all denominations of evangelical Sunday 
Schools in the State, and the gathering on 
Thursday was so large that the meeting was 
held in Mechanics’ Hall. Addresses on Sun- 





A woman’s city temperance society has been 
formed in Janesville, Wis.; Mrs. D. A. Beale, 
President; Miss Lavinia Goodell, Secretary. 
About 200 ladies belong, and strong resolu- 
tions were adopted at the meeting. They 
went at once to practical work. Petitions 
were prepared, committees appointed, the 
city canvassed for signatures against the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, and when the Com- 
mon Council were in session, a delegation of 
thirty ladies marched in, bearing petitions 
signed by 1250 ladies. Quite a sensation was 
produced, and the following resolution unani- 
mously adopted, after discussion: 


Resolved, That we welcome the presence of 
ladies and gentlemen at our meeting this even- 
ing, and respectfully invite a continuance of 
their interest aud moral supportin our efforts 
to restrain vice and evil influence, to punish 
crime, and promote public good, peace and 
prosperity among mankind, to the extent of 
the responsibility and obligations resting upon 
us as members of this council. 


One license has been revoked. Forty-two 
ladies out of 1292 refused to sign the petition. 


The Indiana State Board of Education has 
determined upon readjusting and modifying 
the course of study in the public schools, so 
as to make it one continuous system, from the 
lowest primary grade up to and through the 
State University. From the primary grades 
to the high schools the system does not appear 
to need adjusting. Not so, however, between 
the high school and the university, the rela- 
tionship between them needing some modifi- 
cation to bring them into perfect working ac- 
cord and harmony. One noticeadle feature of 
the new system is to be found in a provision 
which makes a certificate from certain desig- 
nated high schools, showing that the bearer 
has satisfactorily passed through their course, 
a sufficient showing of proper preparation, 
without further examination, to enter the 
university. Asimilar:eform is urgently need- 
ed in Massachusetts. The girl graduates of 
our high schools are not fitted to enter our 
colleges. This is the greatest practical obsta- 
cle which now exists to the higher education 
of New England women. 





day School topics were made by many distin- 
| guished clergymen belonging in and out of the 
State. Yet nota man ventured to suggest 
the saying of the Apostle Paul, “I suffer not 
a woman to teach,” nor his command that 
women “shall be silent in the church.’’ Tru- 
ly the world moves. 








|“ SpnolaL NOTICES. 


We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williams, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
| cord, N.H. [tis full of good suggestions in regard 
| to health, as well as dress. Price six cents. 


AGENTS ATTENTION.—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

rr. C. EVANS, 

S4—tt 106 Washington Street, Boston. 

DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 

NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 

To break up Colds, Fevers, Inflammatory and Bil- 
ious Attacks, take a full cathartic dose of Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets when the attack first comes 
on, and fo!low with two or three Pellets each day un- 
til a perfect cure is effected. They cure these cases by 
arousing all the secretions, relieving obstructions, 
thus reducing the action of the heart, relieving the 
congested blood vessels, softening the pulse, produc- 
ing gentle perspiration, and subduing the heat and 
fever. Twenty-five cents a vial, by all Druggists. 

700 





Masks and Faces.—An cuame! complexion is 
simply a mask. The surface looks like porcelain, not 
like flesh. To beautify the skin without injuring its 
texture, or clogging the pores, there is only one relia- 
ble article in existence—“Laird’s Bloom of Youth.” 
The tender rose tinge melting by soft gradations into 
the purest white, which is considered the perfection 
of complexional lovelivess, is as frequently due to 
this fashionable toilet article as to the hand of ua- 
ture. The nicest criticism fails to detect the differ- 
ence between the acquired and the natural charm, 
Sold by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 


Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
medicine, and assure our readers that it not only pos- 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 
stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
known. It should not be classed with the nestrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 





cines for the public benetit.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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POETRY. 
ver as Women’s } Sa 
MY ALMA VANE. 


There was for her a cross and it was borne 
Straight up life's steeps without one mourn, 
And my sweet Alma, patient, frail, forlorn, 
Of sorrow made no sign. 
But still, ‘neath stress of suffering, to smile, 
To hide her high heart’s bleeding without guile, 
And still be masterful in life’s work the while 
Strove my Alma Vane. 
But, ere her years had climbed their golden noon, 
All faded fell the red roses of their June, 
And her bewildered heart lost life’s sweet tune 
And love’s fair line, 
And her dark cross up the hard steeps was borne 
Not in sweet courage, but in coldest scorn 
And proud heart-hardness, of her suffering born. 
Poor Alma Vane. 
The angels, then, who know of all earth’s loss, 
Saw a sou! sinking ‘neath its gloomy cross, 
Still up through life’s waves saw its wild arms toss 
In prayerless pain. 
And Mary, who was Christ's sweet friend, ’tia said, 
For a brief moment bowed her shining head, 
And from the pearly gates an angel sped 
To Alma Vane. 
I know not if the bright-browed angel taught 
That earth's divinest life was sorrow-fraught, 
And how, through mortal anguish, strength is 
wrought 
By blessed pain— 
There came immortal joy to Alma’s eyes, 
Of tender love and sweet surprise 
Saying, ‘‘the cross is well and God is wise,” 
My Alma Vane. 
Oh, silent souls, who climb life's steeps, 
While anguish keen each heart-string sweeps— 
Know, watch and ward God's angel keeps 
With out-stretched hands. 
And on the mountain tops, already born, 
Thrills the light of coming morn, 
And the night of sorrow, bravely borne, 
Opens the day in Summer lands. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


-_———_ -—--— — 
JESUS. 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine, 
Which Time has blazoned on his mighty scroll; 
No wreaths or garlands ever did entwine 

So fair a temple of so vast a soul; 

There every virtue set his triumph seal; 
Wisdom conjoined with strength and radiant grace 
In a sweet copy heaveu to reveal, 

And stamp perfection on a mortal face. 

Once on the earth wert thou, before men’s eyes, 
That did not half thy beauteous brightness see ; 
E’en as the emmet does not read the skies, 

Nor our weak orbs look through immensity. 


ee 


THE CASTLE BUILDER. 


A gentle boy, with soft aud silken locks, 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle builder, with his wooden blocks, 
And towers that touch imaginary skies. 





A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told 

At the Round Table of the nursery, 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 


There will be other towers for thee to build: 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride; 

There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified. 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies ; 
Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 
— Longfellow's ** Aftermath.” 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


One day at school 
I told the boys 
"Twas wrong to chew tobacco. 
A six year old, 
Grown very bold, 
Presumed to give his veto. 
Says he, “I saw 
A fellow chaw 
Because he had the toothache; 
‘Taint never wrong 
For any one 
To chaw that has the toothache.” 
The schoo] agreed 
With him; indeed 
His logic charmed the urchins, 
Quite puzzled, I 
Could scarce reply 
At first to his assertions. 
A happy thought 
However brought 
Relief from Greeley’s namesake, 
“Horace,” I said, 
“If a girl instead 
Should chance to have the toothache, 
And want to chew, 
What should she do?” 
Like older ones by time unschooled 
He scratched his head, 
And then he said, 
“She'd orter have the tooth pulled.” 
‘i — — 
EAST AND WEST. 
BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 
Al beautiful things come out of the East: 
The blushing birds of the sun, 
The dawn, that fades from his eager sight 
Ere a single kiss is won. 
All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The flashing King of the Day, 
Smiting the ranks of the shadow-giants 
That tremble and flee away. 
All beautiful things come out of the East: 
Dear to the weary sight, 
The sleep-bearing, dewy, aud odorous queen, 
The thrice-belovéd night. 
Ail beautiful things come out of the Kast: 
The eilver, silent moon, 
That sails up o’er the horizon’s rim 
To ber coo] and perfect noon. 
All beautiful things come out of the East: 
The multitudinous stars, 
Cleaving the waves of the cloud-foamed sky 


All beautiful things must go to the West: 
The Dawn to Twilight changed, 

And the weary sun that finds her there 
When all the Heavens are ranged. 

All beautiful things must go to the West: 
There vanishes Night so fair; 

A harbor sure, the sailing Moon 
And the Stars drop anchor there. 

No wonder the West shines bright, shines bright, 
In the jubilant sunset sky, 

When it knows all the beautiful things of the world 
Must come to its arms ere they die. 











For the Woman's Journal. 


ONE OF THE “MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN’S.” 
BY MISS c. B. LEROW. 


“No bad news, I hope ?’’ 

My friend, Mrs. Maynard, was sitting in a 
shaded corner of the broad piazza, with an 
open letter in her lap. Her hands were clasp- 
ed listlessly, and the look of pain in the eyes, 
which were fixed on the far-off, misty moun- 
tains, suggested my question. 

The stage had brought the mail, half an 
hour before. Its arrival was always anxiously 
looked for and formed the only excitement of 
the day. In our quiet summer retreat among 
the hills, letters were doubly welcome, and I 
had sought Mrs. Maynard in order to tell her 
the pleasing intelligence I had ‘just received. 
Our acquaintance was but a few weeks old, 
yet had ripened rapidly in that time, as we 
had been mutually dependent upon each oth- 
er for society. 

“Yours must be good, at least, Mrs. Cole,” 
she said, smiling. 

“My husband will be here next Saturday 
night,” I replied. “He has at last found some 
one to take his place in the office fora few 
days. When he comes I will show you one of 
the best men in all the world,” but an instant 
later I regretted the words, for Mrs. Maynard 
was a widow and, only three months before, 
bad buried a husband whom she loved as de- 
votedly as I did mine. 

Perhaps she guessed my thought. 

“T am always glad to hear just such enthu- 
siastic words,’’ she said, cordially, without the 
least evidence of the pain I feared had been 
thoughtlessly inflicted. 

“Then I make you glad very often,” I said, 
flushing a little, as I mentally contrasted the 
impulsiveness of my own nature with the ease 
and quiet dignity of hers. 

“I am glad to know that you are so happy 
in your marriage,’’ she continued. “The af.- 
fection between husband and wife is, to me, 
far more beautiful than the mere lover’s love, 
untried by the many tests which cannot fail to 
follow a life-union. Do you feel like hearing 
a little story, my dear? I feel just like telling 
you one.”’ 

I was only too glad to nestle into a corner 
of the rustic bench upon which she sat, to lis- 
ten to the narration. 

She folded the letter, which had lain upon 
her Jap, and replacing itin the envelope show- 
ed me the address. 

“Can you read character by handwriting ?” 
she asked. 

1 was obliged to acknowledge my inability. 
“But I will make my first attempt. A woman 
wrote it,—a tall, dark, very handsome woman, 
with large eyes; I don’t think I will risk my- 
self any further regarding her physical appear- 
ance. She is cultured and witty, straightfor- 
ward, reliable, a woman to go to the death for 
anyone she loved, and I should think she might 
love that one to her destruction. How near 


have I approached the truth ?”’ and I returned 


the letter. 

‘*With some practice you would become an 
adept, Mrs. Cole. 
and additions you would have a very accurate 
mental photograph of one of my dearest 
friends. Helen is not atal!l ora handsome 
woman. She is below the medium hight, and 
with all her strength of character is sensitive 
about the matter. 
eyes, which you rightly described as large, 


most masculine size of her writing. She is as 
little of a wit as you can imagine, though she 
has a keen appreciation of humor in others. 
Years ago she had the happiest disposition I 
ever knew in my life, a hearty, honest laugh 
that made the room ring, and buoyant spirits 
which never gave place to despondency in her- 
self nor allowed it in others.” 


ment. 
“Yes, many years ago. 
old now. Youcould not have described some 


might suggest to anyone great force of will and 
temperament, the honesty and reliability which 


and a power of loving which has, indeed, led 


blighting of her life. 

“We were schoolmates together and after 
my marriage at eighteen and rem val to a dis- 
tant state, I had occasional visits from her. 


| Her father was a very wealthy and influential 


man in our native town. Her mother’s early 
death had given her sole control of the large 
bouse and of a younger sister,a beautiful child 
of two years. 
to her father, housekeeper, mother and elder 





W ith their fiery lines of cars. 


sister all combined, developed in large meas- 


If I made a few corrections | 


Her only beauty is her | 


though I suppose you judged so from the al- | 


“Years ago?’’ I said, as she paused a mo- | 
She is forty years | 
of her mental traits better if you had known | 
her, yet I think that large. firm handwriting 
characterize her, the truth of her friendships | 


her to her destruction, or at least to the utter | 


Her position of sole companion | 


ure the independence which is so much ob- 
jected to in woman, and yet, in her case, seem- 
ed only to add a new charm. I think she was 
the most ambitious girl I ever knew. Her 
thirst for knowledge was something wonder- 
ful, and after graduation at the high school, 
many hours a day were passed in the library 
with her father, who was glad to direct her 
studies in the higher mathematics and lan- 
guages, which formed her especial delight. 
She is one of the most accomplished linguists 
in the country, and has developed an artistic 
ability truly wonderful. At twenty she began 
to write, and her first productions were chil- 
dren’s books, illustrated by herself. My own 
family of little ones were never so happy as 
when ‘Aunt Helen,’ as they called her, would 
visit us and entertain them. Her favorite 
room was the nursery where, sitting on the 
floor, with one baby in her lap, she was de- 
lighted to have all the rest climbing over her, 
pulling and shouting as only children will, and 
I never saw hertiredof them. ‘Of such is the 
kingdom,’ was always her reply to my fear 
that they would weary her; ‘my heart is so 
big I can gever get children enough to half fill 
it. There is room for half a dozen more.’ 

“There were two or three most worthy men 
living in her own home, whose offers of mar- 
riage she had rejected, with the pain which 
every true woman feels when she so destroys 
another’s hope and happiness, and at twenty- 
eight she was a free woman, who had never, 
as she honestly confessed, seen a man she 
loved as well as she did her father. The first 
grief of her life was the death of her little sis- 
ter, and no mother ever more sincerely mourn- 
ed the death of her first-born, than didshbe the 
precious child whose going left such a great 
void in her loving heart. 

“Will it ever be filled?’ she asked piteous- 
ly, ‘it is such a sore spot,’ and [ tried to com- 
fort her by saying, what I earnestly hoped, 
that a dear little one of her own would some- 
time heal the wound. 

“She was the embodiment of physical health, 
but this affliction wore upon her till she al- 
most broke under it, and her three months’ 
visit to my house was made in pursuit of her 
old strength and spirits. 

“It was at this time she met the man who 
was destined to influence the whole of her af- 
ter life. I wish I could describe him, but I 
know I could not succeed in giving you a cor- 
rect idea of him, for he was odd, peculiar in 
many ways, and to this day he is a riddle to 
me as he always seemed to be tuhimself. He 
was a close friend of my husband’s, and visited 
our house frequently. He was at that time 
thirty-eight years old, a very tall, heavily-built, 
remarkably handsome man, with a fascination 
of manner not to be described. It could be 
felt not analyzed. His profession, that of a 
lawyer, yielded him a fine income, though his 
extravagant tastes, which circumstances had 
always allowed him to gratify, consumed the 
whole of it. His bachelor apartments were 
luxuriously furnished, his artistic fancies were 
abundantly ministered to, and in dress he was 
| simply unapproachable. His meals were taken 
| at the most expensive club-house in the city, 
| and, apparently, no good thing was withheld 
| from him. Of course he bad listened scores of 
| times to the question, ‘Why don’t you mar- 
ry ?’ but his answer was invariably the same, 
‘I cannot support a wife in the only manner 
which would satisfy me,’ which, being inter- 
| preted, was the highest style of luxury and ele- 
| gance. 
| “But he had been unfortunate in his asso- 
| ciations with women, all of whom seemed to 
| regard him as a ‘great catch,’ and maneuvered 
| accordingly, much to his disgust and their own 
discomfiture. 

“A warm friendship gradually sprang up be- 
tween him and my friend, for, though at first 
she had expressed a dislike to him on account 





| farther acquaintance proved it to be only the 
sang froid and self-consciousness of a well sat- 
| isfied man of the world. Perfectly sympa- 
thetic mental traits brought them very closely 


| as she praised his good qualities. I felt surea 
union between them would result in much 


make any woman miserable at times. 

“He was small, narrow and pettyina few 
ways, suspicious, satirical, moody, and sub- 
| ject to unaccountable freaks. In these respects 
she was his very opposite and, even as his 
friend, she suffered a little from contact with 
@ nature so entirely unlike her own. 

***How much does Helen care for him?’ 
my husband asked me one night, as from the 
| room below their voices reached us. 

***No more than for her other friends,’ I re- 
plied, honestly, ‘why ?’ 
| “He has met his fate this time,’ was the 
| answer. ‘He has confessed to me his love for 
| that girl, the first love of his life, and yet he 
| thinks of marriage—its restraints and respon- 
| sibilities—as of a hempen halter. It’s a singu- 
| lar case. You know he never thought he 
| could afford to support a wife.’ 

“*The way in which men talk of supporting 
| a wife, makes me angry,’ I replied. ‘Every 
| true wife isa help and not a burden to her 


husband. But everyone knows he can very 
abundantly afford it. Anyway, Helen will in- 
herit a large property in her own right.’ 

“‘T told him so. How angry he was. “I 
wouldn’t touch acent of a woman’s money, if 
I starved,”’ he thundered out in his rage, and 
you know he wouldn’t. He is the soul of gen- 
erosity and sbove meanness of that descrip- 
tion.’ 

“*But I should be wretched,’ he said, after- 
wards, ‘if my wife did not live in the hand- 
somest house and wear the handsomest dresses 
of any woman.’ 

“Helen returned home and the acquaintance 
was interrupted. Once, during the year fol- 
lowing, he made her a call in her own home, 
but so carefully did he manage that neither 
there orin the city were their names asso- 
ciated. 

“Then came her father’s death, very sudden 
and almost a killing blow to the poor girl. In- 
vestigation of his affairs proved him to be heay- 
ily involved in unfortunate speculations, and 
when the elegant house and grounds were dis- 
posed of, Helen was penniless, Such a loss to 
agirl like her, proved a slight trouble and, 
without the slightest complaint, she entered 
upon literary work, making her home with us 
in the city. She quickly achieved success and 
attained an independent financial position. ‘I 
have found my sphere,’ she said exultantly, ‘I 
shall never leave it, for I love it better than all 
the world.’ 

“Our friend’s visits to her were resumed, 
and everybody but Helen saw how utterly he 
was devoted. Absorbed in her thoroughly 
congenial occupation, she evidently had no 
thought of any future save that of ‘the writing 
woman,’ described by Mrs. Browning. 

“John is fighting seven devils,’ my husband 
said, ‘he loves that woman better than his 
life.’ 

“‘Not better than himself,’ I returned, 
‘though he may love her better than anything 
else. I am so thankful she does not care as 
much for him. He need have no fears as to 
how he shall manage to support her. She is 
abundantly able to take care of herself.’ 

“But I was thoroughly shocked and sur- 
prised when, a month later, she crept softly 
up stairs, and finding me alone in my room 
with baby, hid her face on my shoulder to tell 
me of her engagement. 

“*T didn’t mean to love him any more than 
he did me,’ she said, and I was glad to know 
he had been honest enough to tell herso. ‘I 
never dreamed he cared for me in this way, 
till to-night, and when I begged to keep the 
old friendship, I found it was love or nothing. 
With the first thought of loss came the first 
realization of affection, and I found I loved 
him too well togive himup. Isn’t it strange? 
and 1 am so happy!’ 

‘‘Her face would have told me that. It was 
absolutely transfigured in the glow of a great 

joy. For six weeks she seemed to grow hand- 
somer every day. And John was a new man, 
proud, happy, and apparently beyond the fool- 
ish and morbid considerations which had as- 
sailed him so long. 

“*We will have to begin life in a small way, 
my darling,’ he said to her; ‘it is the great 
grief of my life that I can’t put you in the place 
where you belong.’ 

“Don’t forget that I am only a poor wo- 
man,’ she said. 


luxuries, Helen.’ 

“«T don’t care for them, John, I don’t want 
| them. Your love is all I could care for. As 
long as I have you lam more than satisfied, 
and I am the richest woman in New York.’ 

“She meant it honestly, but his reply hurt 
her. 

“ *You can’t eat me, dear,’ and notwitbstand- 
ing the last word, there was a touch of the old- 
time bitterness in his voice. It was the first 








of what she considered inordinate self-conceit, intimation she had that the old horrorof mat- appreciate her.” 


| rimonial responsibility was regaining its hold. 
| “It came back speedily. She felt the change 
| in him more keenly every day, till at last she 
| spoke of it and offered him his freedom, refus- 


together, and while I saw in him more interest | ing longer to hold the engagement binding | 
than I had ever known him to manifest in any | That was asad time for both. I think he had | ory that evening in the dark, and he kissed it 
woman, I was glad to find that she was uncon- | never before realized how much she was to | passionately, tenderly, reverentially, and she 
scious of it and condemned his faults as freely | him, but in the most impassioned language he | only trembled and did not take it away, he 


refused to give her up—bis idol—bis all. 
“And so three months more drifted by, 


apart. Once indeed, he said impulsively: 
**This will all pass away,I feel sure of it, 
and I shall become reconciled to seeing you 
| throw yourself away on a poor man like me, 
| just as hundreds of women do, and yet you 
| should marry nobody but a king.’ 
| “Another year and the bond still existed, 
| but it had become a fetter which held her 
| down and bound her to distressing doubts, sus- 
| picions, and a succession of heartaches, which 
changed her, slowly but surely, to a grave, sad- 
eyed, misanthropic woman. 
“Tt is a sin to let John go on in this man- 
' ner,’ I said to my husband, at last, and his re- 
| ply was: 
“I do not dare to say one word. He suf- 
fers more than you can possibly conceive.’ 

“And I knew he spoke the truth. 

“But the need for any interference was ob- 
| viated by Helen herself. ‘There was an agoniz- 
| ing scene that very night between them. Nei- 
| ther prayers nor protestations availed. He re- 


“*But you have always been accustomed to 


peated her words to me afterwards, when beg 
ging me to intercede for him with her: 

““T have loved you as I never supposed a 
woman could love, but I would not marry you 
if it was to save me from death. I entreat, 
you, if you have even compassion in your 
heart for me, to let me alone through all the 
future.’ 

“And so she left him. 

“She went away from us also—to be rid of 
associations which were exquisitely painful. I 
heard from her at rare intervals. The letters 
which, for all her express commands to the con- 
trary, he persistently sent her, were immediate- 
ly returned unopened. He would have gone 
to her if I had not prevented him, for my appeals 
could not but carry weight when I affirmed 
that only by concession to her wishes could he 
prove that he had ever truly loved her. 

“But his health failed under the corrosion 
of a grief and a loss which were genuine. He 
was absent in Europe for a year and returning, 
&@ month sooner than was expected, encoun- 
tered Helen in my house. I was not afraid for 
her. In those twelve months she had com- 
pletely conquered herself, and though she bore, 
and always will, the scars of the fearful con- 
flict, the victory was a sure one. She had 
grown hard, cold and severe, and it might as 
well have been a marble woman whom he 
faced with the passionate pleadings which 
poured from his heart. 

“*You have my good wishes,’ she said, very 


the power to make you unhappy or otherwise. 
Though I can remember a time when you pos- 
sessed the same influence over me, I find it 
hard to realize it, it has so utterly passed away.’ 

“That was four years ago and more. Hel 
en’s career has been one of uninterrupted suc- 
cess. She knows, as I do, that she can never 
kill the love which blessed her for a while only 
to curse her forevermore. Such natures can 
subdue and control their affections, but they 
are too sincere and vital to be destroyed. She 
will never marry, and what I inexpressibly re- 
gret is that traces of her great agony are found 
in her writings. Their healthful, elevating 
tone has given place to a cynical and wither- 
ing one, which jests at the great principles of 
self-sacrifice, trust and truth. But I hope the 
years will bring aboutachange. At heart she 
is too noble a woman to continue as she is 
now, though nothing but time can undo the 
fata) work of her sad experience. 

“John ceased his visits at our house. My 
husband occasionally met him in the office, 
where renewed application to business brought 
him an abundant harvest and he is now a very 
wealthy man, but such a dissatisfied and 
wretched one. 

“Too late, too late for what might have 
been, is the monotonous cry of his empty 
heart.” 

“I don’t know what moved me to tell you 
this little history,” she said, after a pause, “un- 
less it is the overwhelming desire I feel that 
all true women should labor to destroy this 
false and pernicious sentiment in the com- 
munity, which makes luxury synonymous with 
| happiness and strikes a death blow to comfort 
| and content. Our young men are poisoned by 
j it and our young women suffer from its effects. 
| Though I have lost all, husband and little ones 
| and the home which our united efforts were 
| only sufficient to maintain in ordinary com- 
fort, I am richer to-day for the struggles and 
the loss. 
| “You, Mrs. Cole, with your husband and 
| children, would be still happy, I know, if the 
| wealth which you enjoy was scattered to the 

four winds. Men must be persuaded that a 
woman’s love which is worth having, is inde- 
pendent of these things, and so many may be 
| spared the tragic fate of my poor, lonely friend, 
| as well as the thwarted, undeveloped life of 
| the man who could neither understand nor 





<< 


| BY-AND-BY. 


| BY HARRIET PRESCOTT BPOFFORD. 


When Laura gave her hand to Roger Greg- 


| thought himself the luckiest man alive. Then 
| @ lantern came swinging round the corner, 


happiness in some directions, and yet I feared | They were both unhappy, though both tacitly | and the whole party were bidden to hurry 
that some of his peculiarities would be sure to | ignored the skeleton hand which held them | into the great picnic carts; and Laura and 


| Roger came up to join the others, and felt it a 
| blessing that the night was dark, for, as it was, 
| she still trembled, and the color had forsaken 
her cheeks, and he was too flushed and radi- 
| ant with his joy to like the encounter of curi- 
| ous eyes, 
They sat on the high seat beside the driver, 

and of course Roger had to put an arm about 
| her to keep her from falling off, and all the 
| way he was covering her silence with jests 
| and exclamations, now and then telling a 
| story, now and then joining in a song, but all 
| the time holding her close to himself, 80 that 
| she felt the great plunges of his heart, and 
| thrilled to think that heart was beating so for 
her. 
| “I guess that thing is settled,” said Mrs. 
| Gifford, looking after them, when they had 
| descended at Laura’s gate at last, whence 

Roger was to walk the short distance home, 
| and where they stood waiting for the others 
| to be out of sight. 


quietly, ‘I should be sorry to feel that I had , 
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It seemed as if the great wagons never 
would turn the corner, and be shut away by 
the bending branches of the elms; but at 
length they did, and then Roger looked down 
from his hight into the face, the sweet, tender 
face below, and heard the words he had been 
longing for, and pressed upon the lips the first 
long, fervent kiss of love. 

As he went away, after a while, over the hill, 
past the grave yard, and past old Squire Ben- 
ham’s place, it seemed to him as if the earth 
had been made for this hour; the night, with 
its sacred silences, belonged to him and Laura; 
the little birches rustled along the way-side in 
the sweet wind, as if trembling with joy them- 
selves; a bird that woke in the thicket, and 
sung over and over again some fragment of 
its song, seemed only their confidant ; the high 
heaven full of stars, as he looked at it, lifted 
their love into a loftier region than any earth- 
ly love can ever reach. “Are all lovers as 
happy as this?” he asked himself, when at 
length he was falling asleep. “Ah, it can not 
be,”’ he said; “they are not Laura’s lovers!” 

It was to be a long engagement, for Roger 
‘was just starting in business, and must wait a 
while before he could have the home he want- 
ed; and until he could have things very near- 
ly as he wanted them he preferred to wait. 
And then there are great pleasures in a long 

engagement, he told himself: there is the cer- 
tainty of possession, the delight of homage, 
the perspective into the happy future; and he 
went to work with a will. Of course the en- 
gagement was happy enough. Laura was not 
a girl accustomed to so much in the past as to 
be exacting now, and she was content with 
what time Roger had to spare her, and there 
were always letters twice a week from his 
place of business in the city, to which he 
went every morning; and then the other side 
of her life was such a different thing that this 
engagement seemed like a glimpse into a pos- 
sible paradise, and gave her heart to toil along 
over all the rather dismal present. For Laura 
was a dependent in the family of a cousin, a 
sort of superior drudge there, with an over- 
seer in the place of the cousin-in-law, who for 
the sake of her own girls, was rather jealous 
of Laura’s grace, of her pleasant ways, and of 
her face, which, if not really lovely, yet was 
apt to seem so beside the decidedly plain faces 
of the girls of the cousin-in-law, who accord- 
ingly made her place no sinecure. 

Still, if this home had always been dismal 
when compared with that of the expected fu- 
ture, Laura was not so discontented with it as 
to be willing to leave it unworthily, and 
though she had not been without lovers, she 
had never given one of them a thought till 
Roger Gregory came upon the field; and with 
Roger she fell so instantly and deeply in love 
that in very shame she had to counterfeit a 
coldness that caused him to exert every effort 
to overcome it, and that made him value her 
far more than if she had been, so to speak, an 
easy prey. Nevertheless, if the home was not 
quite unhappy to Laura, it was hard; it was 
constant care and constant work, and she was 
losing bloom and growing thin and pale, when 
Mrs. Gifford, the village busybody, said boldly 
one day tb Roger, “Well, Mr. Gregory, so I 
hear you are going to be married ?” 

“One of these days, I hope,’’ said the con- 
tented Roger. 

“Well, I trust Laura’ll be alive when one of 
these days comes, that’s all!’ said Mrs. Gif- 
ford. ‘“She’s wearing out in the service.’’ 
And then as she went on, and paused to turn 
and look after Roger, and think over the 
amazement that had filled his eyes at her 
words, she softly said to herself, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if that thing was settled now, at any 
rate,” and went her way. 

So it was not such a long engagement after 
all; for the very next season there was a quiet 
little wedding, a quiet little journey, and 
Laura was settled at last in a home of her 
own. ‘To be sure, it was a modest home—a 
tree-embosomed cottage, out of whose long 
windows you stepped into an old-fashioned 
garden, with lilac alleys and bending apple- 
trees, with beds of stately hollyhocks, blue 
Canterbury-bells, red London-pride, and rows 
of great white day lilies, that made the air al- 
most too sweet to breathe. And here Laura 
looked forward to unexampled bliss. 
good enough for you,” Roger, said, when he 
brought her home, “It is only a make-shift. 
But it is the best I can do now. By-and-by 
we willsee. If you don’t have a great house 
on the hill, with gas and furnace, and hot and 
cold water, before I am many years older, 


wife wear silk and my wife wear alpaca!” 

But as for Laura, she was satisfied with this. 
“What should we do with a great house on 
the hill?” she said. “This is all we need. 
The cozier the happier. We are so much the 
hearer together. And O, Roger, to think that 
it is ours!” 

“It isn’t ours. That’s the deuce of it!’ said 
Roger. 

‘Well, to all intents and purposes it is, isn’t 
it?” 

“So long as we pay the rent, puss. And do 
you think I am content with that? Then 
you're mightily mistaken, Mrs. Gregory, my 
love! And the first thing I shall set myself to 
do is to buy this house for a basis of opera- 
tions, and that done, we will lay our galleries 
Wo attack the big house—the house on the bill.” 


“Well, dear, jast as you please. And I will | 
help all I can by the most rigid system of | 
econcmy.” And then they both laughed at | 
the idea, laughed at themselves and the whole | 
earth, and went about from day to day, happy 
as two children at their play. 

But Roger meant all he said, and much 
more. He was going to be a rich man, and to 
have his wifea rich woman. He had a singu- 
lar vanity that he called pride, and that for- 
bade him to rest while there was in his neigh- | 
borhood any body better off than himself—a 
quality that in a young man is sometimes 
thought to be a noble ambition, a reaching 
forward for the things that are beyond, but 
which, in an older man, bares itself to a plainer 
view simply as agrasping spirit. It was, how- 
ever, almost the only fault that Roger pos- 
sessed, or rather, with its auxiliaries, it was, 
for every fault has its parasites; and a man | 
who has a grasping spirit on the side he turns 
toward the world at large has necessarily a | 
selfish bias in his nature, whether thoroughly 
developed or not, and pretty sure to be guessed | 
at in his home. 

But not by Laura was such guessing done, 
not by her was the possibility of a fault in her | 
idol suspected. To her Roger was a model | 
and a marvel of a man. He had some of | 
those qualities that always win women—the | 
charming manner, the ready wit, and the 


sins. As Laura looked after him going down | 
the garden walk, and pausing at the gate to 
wave another farewell—looked at the hand- | 
some figure, the sparkle of the eyes, the wav- | 
ing of the crisp hair—it seemed to her that | 
the human race had reached perfection in | 


| him, and nothing finer could be subject to | 


mortality. Nor would it have made any dif- | 
ference if she had been told the truth—that he 
was simply an ordinary man: a Claude Lor- | 
raine glass makes every landscape picturesque. | 
It is, indeed, to be questioned if at the last, 
and in spite of every thing, she ever admitted 
to herself that he was not a supreme satisfac- 
tion in all particulars. Hers was a wife’s 
loyal soul, and not a critic’s. 

At the beginning the novelty and the free- 
dom of her life absorbed her so much that | 
she had not time to think of those little min- | 


consideration would have showed her that | 
Roger failed; and then it was such a delight | 
to do for him that it never occurred to her to | 
think whether or not he was doing for her. | 
Of course he was doing for her; he had made | 
this home for her, and he was keeping her in 
it—self-apparent facts. Andsoshe proceeded, 
after the fashion of typical good wives, to de- 
velop the selfish side of her husband by every | 
service in her power. She never disagreed 
with him, to begin with. Roger’s word was | 
law, if he had pronounced the sky pea green 
pea green it would have been for Laura. She 
never kept him waiting one instant. He 
might keep her waiting for hours. She had 
sixty excuses ready for him. If he did not 
come down in the first train, dinner was de- 





“Itisn’t | 


| layed for him; and if the cook objected to this 
| postponement, that hindered her early evening 
| visits, Laura dismissed that cook and prepared 
the dinner herself—prepared such a dinner as 
the cook would never have dreamed of, and 

that made Roger inclined to wish there were 
no other cook—until she could find a hand- 
maiden whose ideas agreed with her mis- 
tress’s hours. She wanted Roger’s home to 
be the most attractive place in all the world 
to him, independently of ! er own presence in 
it. She kept it, then, neatly, as a good engi- 


ways about. When he came home in the 
evening there were lamps lit in the distant 
part of the house, but he entered a twilighted 


might have seemed to him, had he given him- 
self time to think about it, that his cottage 
was built just upon the outskirts of Eden. 
And so it did seem for a while—so it always 
did, in fact—only he soon ceased to give him- 





self that necessary time. He was busy with | 


| his work, always driving forward as if there 
were worlds to conquer, and only to-day to do 
itin. He was off at seven in the morning; he 
| was away till seven in the evening. As soon 
| as dinner was over there was somebody to be 


seen on a matter of importance to him, or else | 
somebody came to see him. Then Laura sat | 
| alone, unless a neighbor came in—the busy | 
why, then I deserve to have Squire Benham’s | Mrs. Gifford, or one of the plain cousins, who | 


| thought Laura’s house a dull place—till Rog- 


| er slammed the front-door at last, and declar- | 


ed himself too sleepy to sit up another mo- 
|}ment. But that was all in the natural way of 


| about it, 


| she never thought he might have done it had 
| he chosen; she took it for granted that he 


could. Sundays she had him, at any rate: at 
church with her in the morning; and in the 


ed himself on the lounge with a handkerchief 
over his face, then she had the privilege of sit- 
ting silently beside him witha fan to keep the 
flies away, and felt herself uncommonly bless- 
ed in that. 





‘uti of devotion in which a discriminating | , 4:4, 


neer keeps his machinery: not a particle of | 
soil or dust any where to be seen, flowers al- | 


region of open windows, muslin curtains that | 
the breeze was blowing out in an atmosphere | 
of honey-suckle, mignonette, and roses, and it | 


business ; it did not occur to Laura to grumble 
If she wished he would come home | 
at four and take her to drive before dinner, | 


wished it too, and would have done it if he} 


afternoon—well, if in the afternoon he stretch- | 


It is true, Laura’s married life was getting 
to be something different from that which she 
had planued for it. Sometimes she thought 
it was her fault—thought that Roger did not 


| find her sympathetic, or understanding, or en- 
| tertaining; then she read books that she fan- 


cied he must like, and which he had no time 
to read himself, and told him about them at 


| dinner; and he would interrupt her with some 


such irrelevant question that she saw he had 
not listened to a word she said. Or else she 
practised some song, and spent laborious 
hours over it; and when she thought the time 


, was ripe, would seat herself at the piano to 


sing, only to see Roger get up and take his 
hat and go off on some errand that had just 
occurred to him in the middle of it. 

Once or twice his own consciousness smote 
him as the remembrance of the grieved look at 
some of these interruptions, which he had 
seen without noting, came back to him; and 


so, on the night when he had completed the | 


purchase of the cottage, he explained to her 
that his whole soul was wrapped in the effort 
to advance their fortunes, and if he ever 


| seemed indifferent, she must understand that 


it meant nothing, that he loved her better 
than he ever did, and presently would demon- 
strate it. - 

“By-and-by, when I have accomplished my 
object,’’ he said, ‘‘there will be plenty of time 


showy kindliness that covers a multitude of | to enjoy our love; but if I stop now to exjoy | 


it, I shall never do the other thing.” 

And he gaw Laura brighten so at the words 
of tenderness that he resolved he would never 
let aday go by without assuring her of the old 
steadfast affection. But each day brought its 


owa distractions and preoccupations, and 


presently love-making was forgotten in the 


more serious business; for in the one case | 


there was already a complete achievement— 
Roger had won the woman he loved; but in 
the other case achievement yet eluded him— 


the fortune, that is, with which he should re- | 


tire and enjoy, by-and-by, the daily compan- 
ionship of this woman whom he loved. 


One evening, at length, as they lingered a | 


little unusually over dinner, Roger broke the 
silence of a tremendous thinking that he had 
kept up. 

“I have made the beginning, Laura,” he 


“The beginning, dear ?’’ 

“TI have the money in hand for the first 
quarter’s payment for the house on the hill.” 

“You don’t mean so!’’ 

For the house on the hill was the only one 


of all the houses on the hill that was for sale, | 


or likely to be for sale in their day and gener- 
ation, and Roger had given up his idea of 
building a new house in view of the attrac- 
tions of this—the property of old Squire Ben- 
ham, who had placed himself beyond the 
scope of Roger’senvy by dying, and by leaving 
so many heirs that nobody could afford to 
keep the mansion. And though he knew it 
would be years before he could maintain it af- 
ter Squire Benham’s generous fashion, Rog- 


er’s soul had gone out in longing for that | 


house, and now he had a chance.to have it. 
“Yes,” he said, “we have lived carefully; no 

fine clothes, no company, no stable bill; and 

with what I have made and what you have 


saved, we have just enough to pay the first | 


quarter: that is, I can mortgage this house to 

the bank for just half its worth—for twenty- 

five hundred, say—and I have five hundred in 

hand, three thousand in all, just the sum for 

a first payment on the terms they propose, 
| with interest and three other like payments 
; tocome. What do you say to it?” 

“The house on the hi!l!’’ answered Laura, 
reflectively. “I bave thought it would be 
| beautiful ever since we talked aboutit. The 
view is so perfect—the lawn and the elms, and 
all the intervale, and the blue and snowy 
mountain-tops beyond.” 


and such a hall!” 
“But it would take us along while to fur- 


nish it properly, I have been thinking,” said | 


Laura, doubtfully. 


““Well,’’ said Roger, balancing his tea-spoon | 


on the edge of his cup with nicety, “as soon 
as the first payment is made the place is ours, 
you know.” 

CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK. 





HUMOROUS. 
Best size fora man—Exercise. 


it—A baker. 


It is one of the curiosities of natural history 
| that a horse eats best when he has nota bit in 
his mouth. 


Why isa dressing-gown the most lasting gar- 
ment ina gentleman’s wardrobe ‘—Becanse he 
never wears it out. 


To what would a man, taking breakfast with 
his betrothed, be most likely to object ‘—To 
any butter (but her.) 

The man who sang, “Oh, breathe no more 
that simple air,’ went into the smoking car, 
where the air is more mixed. 

A wag, in what he knows about farming, 
gives a plan to remove widows’ weeds. He 
says a good-looking man has only to say, “Wilt 
thou ?” and they wilt. 

“Who made you?” was asked of a small 
girl. She replied, “God made me that length,” 
indicating with her hand the length of a new- 
| born infant, ‘and I growed the rest myself.” 
“Vegetable pills!” exclaimed an old lady, 
| “don’t talk to me of such stuff! The best 


“And such rooms as there are in that house, 


One who always gets bread when he kneads | 


vegetable pill ever made is apple-dumpling. 
For destroying a knawing in the stomach there 
is nothing like it. It alwayscan be relied on.” | 
“Now, Willie dear,” says Fanny, “do have a | 
| littlecourage. When I havea powder to take, | 
| I don’t like it any more than you do, but I | 
| make up my mind that I will take it and I do.” | 
“And when I have a powder to take,” re- 
| plied Willie, “I make up my mind that I won't 
| take it, and I don’t.” | 
| The first chapter in a Western novel has the 
| following: “All of a sudden the fair girl con- 
| tinued to sit on the sand, gazing upon the briny 
deep, on whose heaving bosom the tall ships 
went merrily by, freighted—ah! who can tell | 
| with how much of joy and sorrow, and pine 
eee and emigrants, and hopes, and salt 
| ad 
| A Southern paper has this among its per- 
sonals: “St, Paul is away out West with Min- 
| nesota. St. John will spend the summer in 
New Brunswick. Elmira is in New York. 
| Elizabeth is in New Jersey. Marietta is in 
| Ohio. Charlotte is in North Carolina. Au- 
| gusta is down herein Georgia. They don’t 
| intend visiting each other this season.”’ 
| “Bridget ! Bridget! why don’t you bring up 
| the lemonade ?” said Mrs. S——, on the Fourth 
| of July, from the top of the kitchen stairs. 
| “Why, ma’am,” said Bridget, wiping the 
| sweat from her red face with her checked apron, | 
| as she put her head round the staircase parti- | 
| tion—‘‘why, ma’am, you see, the ice I put in | 
the lemonade is so hard that it hasn’t melted | 
yet, though it’s stirring it over the fire I’ve | 
been for the last fifteen minutes or more !” 
Dean Ramsey tells a story of a Scotch bea- 
dle, who had taken a fancy to the manse house- 
maid. Ata loss for an opportunity to declare 
| himself, one day—a Sunday—when his duties 
| were ended, he looked sheepish, and said— 
| “Mary, wad ye take a turn, Mary?’’ 
| He led her to the churchyard, and pointing 
| with his finger, got out, 
| “My fowk lie there, Mary; wad ye like to | 
| lie there ?” 
| The grave hint was taken, and she became 
| his wife, but does not yet lie there. 
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$75 to $250 per month, wwe 


+2 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
| fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15, Ful- 
ly licensed and warranted for five yearer. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes thd “Elastic Lock Stitch.’ 
} Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
| cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
| 4 pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice that 
&O4mount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
} Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, I1l., or 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
| 40-—13t 
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FOR THE FALL TRADE, we have put in store | 
| the Largest Steck in the city. 


 GARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, &€C., 


OF EVERY GRADE, and have made 
SPECIAL CONTRACTS 


for Fresh Supplies daily through the season, from the 





leading manufacturers of 
} 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


We shall at all times make prices as low as the low- | 


| est, either to 


Goldthwait, 





43 & 45 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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“DOMESTIC” S.M.Co.. New York. 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THs EvROPwAN PLAN, 
1? Brattle Street, Boston. 


R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
| EWP Neatly Aernished rooms to let by the day or week. 
Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long estab! | 
Biuing Saloon on Brattle Street, aud will now be 





happy to date their t with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 





Sep. B. 


WHOLESALE TRADE OR OONSUMERS. | 


Snow & Knight, 


|. 
| 
| 
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HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


Pure Blooming Complexion. 


It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 


| feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 


ance caused by Heat, Fatigue,and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 
and unsightly spots. Drives away Tan, Freckles, and 
Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful induence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. Depot 


53 Park Place, New York. 


Buy the Best. 


1 If you want the LATEST IMPRC / EMERY 
‘na CLorags WRinGers, buy the Laraove 


UNIVERSAL. 











It has Rabber between the Wooden at oy 
New Attachment to Tubs, adapting Itself 
cwve. 
A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the cletha 
from falling back {nto the tub. 
Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in past 
tng large articles. 
iT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Publia 
The Improved Unsrversac is recommended as supe 
rior to all others by the a . Watch 
mea and Reflector, Congregati istand the religiogy 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the best 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 


CW Wriegers of al) kinds repaired. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo., New York. 
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ASK FOR THE 


“NOVELTY” 





And Take No Other. 


| SIMPLEST, STRONGEST, EASIEST WORKING, 
| 


| BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE C0. 


AND 
Most Durable Wringer. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and stands 


UNRIVALLED! 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


106 Chambers Street, New York. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permaneat 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. B. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Lustitution. Address, for ciroular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


DR. EB. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


713 Washington Street. 

Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
euch as baffle the skill of other physicians. 

Cousultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 
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THE LAWRENCE CONVENTION. 


MORNING SESSION, 

The Woman Suffrage Convention announced 
to be held in Lawrence, Oct. 1, began its fore- 
noon session about 10.30 0’clock. The attend- 
ance was abont 200 and was composed princi- 
pally of ladies. The Convention was called to 
order by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who read 
the Call. Rev. Dr. Barrows, of the Haverhill 
Street Methodist Church in Lawrence, was ap- 
pointed Chairman. On taking the chair the 
Reverend Dr. spuke as follows: 

DR. BARROWS’ ADDRESS. 


“I am much obliged for the honor you con- 
fer upon me by calling me to this chair,—for 
an honor | certainly do consider it. We meet 
here to-day 'n the interest of Woman Suffrage, 
to deliberate upon a question which admits of 
only one vital point: Should Woman have the 
right of Suffrage? If she has claims to that 
right then our interests in her behalf should be 
sustained. It may be that Woman Suffrage 
will not come about immediately. No great 
moral movements, no reforms in religion, in the 
temperance cause have ever been vindicated 
atonce. Prudence, labor, and persistency are 
all required to carry us on to victory. The 
Woman Suffrage movement may be defeated, 
disaster may come to it; but in the hope that 
we have met here to exercise all our energies to 
forward the good work, I accept this position.” 

Henry B, Blackwell being introduced read 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a government of the people, by the 
people for the people, must be a government com- 
posed equally of men and women; that the co-opera- 
tion of both sexes is essential alike toa happy home, 
a refined society, a Christian church, anda Kepubli- 
can State. 

The movement upon which he was to speak 
was one of great magnitude. Itis proposed 
that hereafter women should take an equal 
part in the politics of the nation ; that the vot- 
ers shall be men and women, that the primary 
political meetings shall be attended by men and 
women, that the caucuses shall be attended by 
men and women, that the candidates shall 
be men and women, and that the equality of 
women with men shall be every where acknowl- 
edged. At present women are governed by 
men without their consent. They are only 
brought before law as taxpayers or criminals. 
The speaker then alluded to the Declaration 
of Independence. Women are not governed 
by their consent. Has a woman a right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? If the 
consent of the governed should constitute a 
democratic form of government then, the 
country suffers until women are able to vote. 
This country will never be thoroughly civil- 
ized until women exercise the right of suf- 
frage. 

omen are needed in politics because they 
are differently constituted from men mentally 
and physically. Women would carry their 
refinement into politics and refine them. 
Woman looks at things in a different manner 
from man, and human nature will never be 
represented in our government until woman 
‘is allowed to participate in the management 
of the affairs of the country. Our government 
at present is not a democratic government; 
it is an aristocracy of sex. 


cannot read and write. She did not believe 
the women liked to be classed with these ; 
she welcomed the men who sat in the back 
part of the hall, but the men had no reason 
to sit in the back part of the hall in a Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention, as women propose to 
have all things equal. Men owe it to their 
honor and women to their self-respect that 
this classification should not longer remain. 
Mrs. Stone then proceeded to show the need of 
Woman Suffrage as felt especially in the 
operation of the laws on the statute book. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon the audience numbered 
about 600, of whom five-sixths were ladies. A 
brief summary of the arguments previously 
advanced was made by Mr. Blackwell. 

Hulda B Loud, of East Abington, made a 
very clear and convincing speech of half an 
hour. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman made a capital ad- 
dress. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next speaker: 
The Woman Suffrage question, although not 
now making so much noise in the world, was 
by no meansdying out. It was changing from 
an agitation to a movement, and was like a 
child who has outgrown the crying age, and 
reached the age of quiet work. The leaders 
had no grievance of their own to complain of, 
but the sex as a whole was bound by its own 
folly. Men and women were all born fools, 
and many remained so on account of artificial 
limits and disabilities. A firmer purpose was 
what was needed for the emancipation of Wo- 
man. When a man or woman has a distinct 
will with a moral purpose behind, he is invin- 
cible. Woman must learn to say something 


more than I want; she must say, I will. 

Short addresses were also made by Miss 
Hulda B. Loud and Lucy Stone, after which 
the Convention adjourned until 7.30. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was very fully attended, 
the hall, which seats about 2200, being filled 
throughout. In the absence of the permanent 
chairman, the Hon. William B. Wright was 
engaged to preside, but being absent, the 
meeting was called to order by the Rev. Chas. 
A. Hayden, who introduced the Rev. N. Da- 
mon of Boston, as the first speaker. Mr. Da- 
mon advocated Woman Suffrage not as a mere 
right but asa duty, which he enforced with 
argument and anecdote, urging women to as- 
sert their rights from a sense of their duty, to 
exert their influence in favor of a higher mor- 
ality in politics. Mr. Wright, the chairman, 
having arrived before the close of Mr. Damon’s 
remarks, after a few words on his own part, 
introduced Lucy Stone. This lady, after mak- 
ing a plea for the cause, made a practical move 
in its favor by proposing the formation of clubs 
of men and women who should pledge them- 
selves to vote and use their influence for no 
man as a member of the Legislature, who was 
opposed to Woman Suffrage. She had pre- 
pared such a pledge as follows: 





I notice, said the speaker, that liquor is sold 
7 in Lawrence in violation of the law. | 

he statistics of temperance societies show | 
that every other man drinks liquor, and that | 
only one wowxn in forty uses it. It will be 
impossible to suppress this evil until the wom- | 
en of the country havea voice in politics. 
When the votes of women are obtained, de- 
pend upon it they will be thrown in favor of 
a higher morality, and the improvement of 
the race. 

If any war was ever necessary, the late war 
was; butI believe if women had hada voice in 
national affairs at that time, if the men and 
women had had to settle the matter together, 
the war would have been avoided, and slavery 
abolished peaceably. Well, the war is over, 
and the future prospect is peace; but when 
the recollection of the bloody struggle shall 
have passed away, new disputes may arise, 
and the history of Europe be repeated on this 
continent—a history of bloodshed. To avoid 
this I would like to see women the equal of 
men in politics as in all things, and when that 
period arrives; many evils at present existing 
will be swept away ; for I believe with Bishop 
Simpson that the evils existing in our great 
cities will never be suppressed without the po- 
liitcal influence of women. 

In her present condition woman is reduced 
to a state of drudgery, and here is the secret 
of the existence of the unfortunate women who 
fill the houses of infamy. Woman aspires to 
virtue. She is more ready to accept an eleva- 
ted condition of morals than the other sex. | 
Raise her in the social scale; give her means 
to live an independent life, and she will remain 
single, or accept a union only when she has met | 
a noble man worthy of her hand. As itis, she | 
is not fully paid for her labor, and thus is | 
necessitated to enter into marriage contracts | 
not of her free making, or in accordance with | 
her tastes. No one need fear a reduction of 
our moral standing, by women exercising tLe | 
right of suffrage. When the women go to | 
caucus it will be in the Church, and not in the 
back rooms of the rumshops. The reason we | 
have come here is that the Republican party | 
one year ago in Convention incorporated Wo- 
man Suffrage in its platform; and yet your | 
representative in the Legislature from Law- | 
rence, went to the House and voted against it. | 
Dr. Blackwell concluded by begging every one 
present who had objections to the principles he | 
enunciated to send them in writing to the plat- 
form, where they would receive earnest consid- | 
eration. 

Dr. Ordway was elected Secretary of the | 
Convention. } 

Mrs. Dr. Kenney and Mrs. McAllister were | 
nominated assistant secretaries, but both de- 
clined to serve. 

Lucy Stone was glad to see so many present; | 
itspoke well for Lawrence, and aleo tor Wo- | 
man Suffrage. It had pleased herto see the 
ladies who had been nominated for assistant 
secretaries decline serving, as it was an evi- 
dence that the fear of the men, that they 
would monopolize all the offices was ground- 
less: yet she was sorry they had declined to 
assist the work by accepting the proffered 
office. The spirit of our institutions indicated 
that suffrage should be universal. Yet the 
State Constitution classes women among the 
felons, the fools, the lunatics, and persons who | 





We, the undersigned, men and women of 
Lawrence and citizens of Massachusetts, of all 
political parties, believing that Woman Suf- 
frage is the most important political issue now 
before the people, do hereby organize ourselves 
into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE PoLiricaL CLUB, 
for the purpose of forwarding the Movement, 
morally and politically—by the systematic cir- 
culation of tracts and newspapers, by holding 
public meetings, and especially by helping to 
elect the friends of suffrage to the Legislature 
and to defeat its opponents. 


At the conclusion of Mrs. Stone’s remarks 
she proceeded to personally solicit names 
among the audience, being assisted in this 
work by Miss Loud, and more than seventy 
names were obtained. Meanwhile, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe was introduced, and spoke in fa- 
vor of association among women for the pro- 
motion of culture among them, and sugges- 
tions of appropriate directions for work. She 
gave many interesting facts in regard to such 
associations which exist in the Old World, as 
well as of the newspapers which are published 
in several foreign countries by and in the in- 
terestof women. Sheclosed with an eloquent 
prophecy of the perfect liberty which this, the 
latest experiment of Republican government 
was to work out, by including both sexes in its 
blessings. Remarks followed from the Rev. 
Garrett Beekman and Miss Eastman, and the 
Conveution broke up shortly after ten o'clock. 


CHUNESWAMP HOLLOW PAPERS. 


LETTER FROM ICHABOD MULEX 
ELIOT. 


(Intercepted by Selwyn L. Stellis-] 
CuunkswaMpP Ho vow, Sept. 24. 

President Elvot, my deur Sir,—I say dear Be- 
cause I feel as if I could Grasp you By the 
hand, seein you Have come out on my Side so 
valyantly. you andI will Fight it out on this 
line, if it takes All Sumer. 

for, doctor, the women is agin Us, there is 
no geting round that fack. therefore I write 
to Incurridge you in your Noble indevvers, & 
give yousome Argaments that you Forgot in 
your Speach. 

Fustly. the cheaf argament agin Men an: 


TO PRESIDENT 


women bein edducated togather is, the yiris | 


would take ail the Prizes from the Boys. 

lle tell you howi know. I Have a Boy. he 
is smart, he takes after Me in most things, dues 
my boy. There were About equal Boys and 
girls in the class at the accademy, & wou! you 
believe it? the girls got 3 out of 4 priz.s for 
scullership! If it is so in the avadde..y, of 
course it would Be so in the colledges ail the 
same. 

2end. if they was Togather, then the Boys 
would get to be week & womanish, and the 
girls would grow into romps. 

To be sure it isn’t so in the accaddemys, but 
then that is diffrent. 








Serd. Nature didn’t Desine women to be 
Edducated. if so, girl babies would take to 
greak Books, but insted they prefer Rattels. 
People needn’t tell us that Boy babys prefer 
rattels too, for we ain’t on that branch of the 
Subjeck. 

4rth. when women are edducated, they 
will get to thinking for themselves, and won’t 
look up to Us as their Superiers, & reverence 
Us as they do now, or at least as they orter. 
This, docter, I think is the powerfullist Arga- 
ment of All. 

5fth. Men ware coats, women ware gounds ; 
therefore women ought not to be edducated. 

doctor, I am a Parson, you are a teacher, 
but we are alike in establishing our beleefs by 
solid logic. 

6th. women are small & don’t weigh much. 
Men sometimes waigh 200 lbs., tharefore Men 
and women hadn’t orter atend Colege togather. 

they needn’t tell Us that A good many Men 
are small, we aint on that Branch of the 
subjick. 

Tventh. girls aint like Boys. Boys can 
clime trees & Shoot. girls can’t, therefor 
collidges shouldn’t be open to girls. 

8th. greek hant of no sort of practikle use 
to a woman in makin Bread. 

this, docter, is the next best Argament. they 
needn’t tell us that greak aint of practikle use 
to Men in buisness, we aint on that Branch of 
the subjick, & it is Provoking 2 have folks 
Bring it up. ‘ 

Fax is fax, and now, Doctor, if ever you are 
trubbled Agen for Argaments, call on Me. 
Yours in simpithy. I. Mocex, 

(Preacher of the Gospel.) 


——— 


THE SHAME OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—We are 
glad to see that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 
making earnest battle against engrafting upon 
our American cities the damnable social evil 
regulations of France. 

The present authorities of this city are striv- 
ing to convince the American public that 
herein St. Louis we have discovered the pan- 
acea for all the ills growing out of prostitu- 
tion, and that our remedy for it should be uni- 
versally adopted. In this they had so far pro- 
gressed without serious opposition that in sev- 
eral of our large cities the question was being 
freely and favorably discussed with the view of 
adopting a similar system. 

The subject wasone which our women here 
felt they could not well touch in the present 
state of public opinion, without injuring thenm- 
selves and without a prospect of doing any 
good. Yet, in defiance of all consequences, 
there were found some noble women like the 
wives of the Rev. Dr. T. M. Post, of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Rev. Dr. Wm. G. 
Eliot, of the Unitarian Church, who came for- 
ward and entered their solemn protest against 
the damnable outrage being perpetrated 
against morality and against their defenseless 
sex in the name of morality. 

Their appeal and protest went unheeded 
and only subjected them to the ridicule and 
vulgar jokes of those who sustain the estab- 
lishment of ficensed prostitution. 

At last that lion-hearted man, who has 
done so much good in our city, the Rev. Wm. 
G. Eliot, many years ago a resident of your 
city, took up this matter and in his own name 
is pushing the question to solution in our 
courts. It required that just such a spotless, 
pure man should espouse the cause, and even 
then, his best friends feared that he was war- 
ring upon such a dangerous class that evil 
might come to him from false swearing or 
calumny of some kind. Indeed I have thought 
that all the annoyance to that grandman who 
has done so much in the cause of humanity, 
Henry Ward Beecher, came from those who 
wished to destroy his power to be usetul to 
the cause of Woman. 

We trust that you will continue to give 
earnest battle to this iniquity until the last 
vestige of it is wiped out of every city in 
America. 

We are well aware of the great injury it is 
doing St. Louis as a city. We know that the 
Christian men and wo:nen of the land, moth- 
ers and fathers, dv uot wish to emigrate to a 
city which advertises itself to the world as le- 
galizing this sinful occupation. No one wishes 
to bring up his children in a city where such 
is the standard of morality. 

And it is most disgusting to our people here 
to see the public authorities go to visit this 
social evil hospital and deliver lectures to the 
poor women there who, in all probibility, are 
better than the person lecturing them, and 
who have been made what they are by the 


| lecturer or his brother men. 


Not long ago, I noticed that in our Board 
of Health a motion was made to remove from 
the City Hospital all women with venereal 
diseases to the social evil hospital. Thanks 
be to a kind providence there was a member of 
that Board who isone of the ablest surgeons 
and physicians of our country, Dr. E. H. Greg- 
ory, a Catholic and a genuine Christian gen- 
tleman. He at once interposed and said, ‘‘Do 
not do this,some of these women may be re- 
spectable and may have become diseased by 
their rascally husbands.” This stopped the 
matter and a committee was appointed to in- 
vestizate and report upon it. The result of 
that report was that nearly all were decent 
married women who bad been diseased by 





their rascally husbands who perhaps, if such 
punishment were justifiable in. any case, 
should be burnt at the stake for the enormity 
of such acrime. At a subsequent meeting of 
our Board of Health this noble man, Dr. 
Gregory, pushed the matter further, and told 
them plainly that “the disease and money 
both came from the men.’’ He put the re- 
sponsibility where it rightly belonged. 

Now I hold that there never was a bad wo- 
man until a bad man made her so, that wo- 
men are by nature modest and pure, and if 
they cease to be so, they are made what they 
become by bad men. I am further convinced 
that no great reform in behalf of fallen wo- 
men can come until their good sisters who 
have preserved virtue shall have power to go 
to them and help them out of their degrada- 
tion without losing caste by so doing. 

How many men are there in the land who 
come pure to the bridal bed? And yet it 
would damn a poor girl forevef to be even sus- 
pected. We must equalize these two stand- 
ards of morality, one for Man and another 
for Woman,and must make the man suffer the 
condemnation that now befalls Woman for the 
same mistake. 

But before closing this letter I want to say 
that the Bible teaches us that if there be any 
crime or sin which God punishes more than 
another, it is prostitution. No man or wo- 
man who leads such a life can hope for hap- 
piness here or hereafter, no such man can be 
happy in his family. He must detest and 
loathe his own nature himself, that he can 
thus abuse his family relation. The Bible 
teaches us that every nation which has given 
itself over to prostitution has been destroyed. 
God’s eternal wrath is against all who thus 
brutalize themselves and defile the bodies he 
has given them. I believe that it was for this 
reason that he has so punished Paris, the hot 
bed of social evil practices. For many, many 
long years, Paris has stood advertised as the 
great brothel house for the fast men of every 
land. Paris has stood advertised as the great 
Babylon of modern times. She has stood ad- 
vertised as the city of the world where moral- 
ity was at its lowest ebb, where unprincipled, 
licentious men could go and spend their lives 
in adulteries. It was but just that this city 
should be smitten by God for hercrimes. She 
has stoned and killed God’s prophets and their 
blood will rise upin judgment yet against her 
whoredoms, and will consume her as God’s 
wrath consumed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Would to God that the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
and every moral press in the land would cry 
out upon this subject until the social evil is 
swept from the land. It is just getting a foot- 
hold. Destroy it ere it fastens itself upon us 
as it has fastened on Paris. The people from 
the rural districts are with you. Some cities 
like St. Louis may notbe with you. But with 
such noble men as Dr. Eliot and Dr. Gregory 
and the hosts of good and true men who must 
soon rally to their aid, we can sweep this 
damnable stigma off our city and make her 
stand redeemed and regenerated from these 
misguided municipal authorities who have 
put this degradation upon her. 

A CITizEN oF St. Louis. 

St. Louis, Sept. 28. 


—<—_— 


WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


My Dear Journat.—lI beg to bring to your 
attention the article written by Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, on the subject of Civil Service and 
its relation to Women. It appeared in the Jn- 
dependent of the 18th ult., and is repeated in the 
Woman’s Journat this week. It covers 
ground in a masterly way that must be fought 
over by all who have at heart the interest of 
our sisterhood, or who have themselves and 
friends to support. 

Having lived in Washington, but entirely 
outside of any Department, I can safely say, 
that in no instance have I seen the condition 
of women in the Government service so well 
and judiciously stated. The most humiliating 
part, to the honest and pure office holders 
among them, is the fact, that, as a community, 
they are unable to make any rules among 
themselves, as women tacitly do when they 
have the power, that will create any distinction 
based upon personal character. Nor dare they 
complain of any discomfort or partiality, how- 
ever glaring, lest they may be supplanted, and 
left to destitution. 

Isincerely hope that in your Convention to 
be held during the comingmonth, this subject,so 
ably treated, viz.“Woman in the Civil Service 
ofthe United States,” may form a considerable 
basis of discussion, and that, in all its length 
and breadth it may be so ventilated that the 
‘accidental potentate,” clothed (let us hope) 
in alittle brief authority, shall cry, “quarter,” 
and that the world maybe informed what his op- 
portunities have been for knowing how much 
women are worth. 

It was widely stated, that when Miss Dorothy 
Dix was urging the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia to aid in establishing an insane asylum 
there, the member w.0 most bitterly opposed 
the sciieme, was cither in his own case, or that | 
of his family, among the first to avail himself 
of its benefits. Were it not for the “woman” 
involved, might we not hope that his “acciden- 
cy” might yet be compelled to live on her | 
earnings, and that it should, in no wise, exceed 
3400. | 

If he would but run his eye overthe names, 








in his list of women who have worked in the 
Treasury, he will find there one, who was 
the widow of a cabinet officer of high repute, 
and not an accidental one at that. 

Mr. Curtis, our noble ally, had planned well 
for women. I sincerely hope he may be in- 
duced to appear in the Convention, and on this 
subject. Heé must be able to throw much 
light, and whatever comes from him will have 
much weight before the country. I sincerely 
hope that you may go in Convention to Wash- 
ington, while Congress is in session, and when 
Lent has put a stop to the “gay season,” which 
swallows up so much time that none is left, 
even for lecture or concert. 

No small matter for congratulation is the 
fact that Mrs. Ames has taken up the cham- 
pionship for Suffrage. If I have rightly un- 
derstood her, she has not always felt that Wo- 
man needed this protection. Well convinced 
she appears to be now, and her powerful pen 
will be a most welcome and efficient channel 
to the public. 

It may be only fair to say, that some other 
Chiefs of Department are no more advanced 
than Mr. Richardson, but that most honorable 
mention is made of the Commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, who is ever ready to do his best 
for those who come within his province. Rk. 

Washington, D. U'., Sept. 28, 1873. 





UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATION NOT TO 
BLAME. 


Epitors Woman’s JourNAL :—I have been 
a reader of the Universalist for many years and 
do not often object to its tone, or dissent from 
its opinions. But its treatment of the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage is so obviously unfair 
and disingenuous that I most emphatically 
deny that it represents the Universalist denomi- 
nation on this important question. There is 
every reason to believe that if the women of 
the Universalist denomination could express 
an opinion on the subject through the ballot 
box, there would be an overwhelming majority 
in its favor. The inhabitants of this vicinity 
have the reputation of being conservative on 
the question of this reform; yet when a peti- 
tion to the Legislature, asking this right, was 
circulated in this town, of the one hundred 
and fifty women to whom it was presented, a re- 
spectable proportion of whom were of the Uni- 
versalist faith and readers ofits organ, not more 
than six or seven refused to sign it. Not afew 
of the readers of the Universalist are pained to 
see its misrepresentations and captious criti- 
cisms when it turns to treat of equal suffrage. 

F. C. Furr. 
Southbridge, Sept. 27, 1873. 


WASHINGTON’S PAPERS. 


Secretary Belknap has engaged James Par- 
ton, the historian, to arrange for the publica- 
tion of the original manuscript papers of Gen- 
eral Washington, which recently came into 
the possession of the War department. 
Among the papers is the original order-book 
used by General Washington when he was in 
command of the army in the field. 








ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA, 


Almost Every Case Cured With 


PAIN-KILLER! 


Dear Sirs :—During a residence of some ten years 
in Siam and China, as a missionary, I found your 
Pain-Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful 
scourge, the Cholera, 

In administering the medicine I found it most ef- 
fectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in a gill 
of hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after about 
fifteen minutes, begin to give abouta tablespoonful 
of the same mixture every few minutes until relief was 
obtained. Apply hot applications to the extremities 
Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer, clear, and 
rub the limbs briskly, Of those who had the Chol- 
era, and took the medicine faithfully in the way 
stated above, eight out of ten recovered. 

REV. R. TELFORD, Missionary in China.] 

Dear Sirs:—During a long residence in China I 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
it a most excellent medicine. In the summers of 1862 
and 1863, while residing in Shanghai, I found it an al- 
most certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. In- 
deed, using it in a great many instances, I do not re- 
member failing ina single case. For three years I 
have been residing in this place, more than fifty 





miles from a physician, and have been obliged oft- ° 


en to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to us in great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowl- 
edge ourselves, the few simple remedies we can 
command are so much in advance even of their phy- 
sicians, that we have almost daily applications. We 
allow them to come, because it brings us in contact 
with them, and opens a door of usefulness, In diar- 
rhoea, colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, ete., your 
PAIN-KILLER has been my chief medicine. 
Yours, very truly, 
REV. T. P. CRAWFORD, Tungchow, China. 

Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe the 
following directions ; 

At the commencement of the disease, take a tea- 
spoonful of Pain-Killer, in sugar and water, and 
then bathe freety across the stomach and bowels, 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhwa 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be 
checked and the patient relieved in the course of @ 


, few hours. 


N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Killer for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa- 
tient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls instead of one. 

The PAIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines. 

Ga Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1 00. 

PERRY DAVIS & SON, 

Manuf’s & Prop’s, 136 High St., Providence, RK. J. 
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